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ADDITIONAL PAGEs. 


MR. W.C. BULLITT’S REPORT ON CONDITIONS 
IN RUSSIA 


George wished to have published six months ago, 
but which President Wilson preferred to treat 
as a confidential document. Mr. Bullitt’s visit to Russia, 
as representative of the American Government, took place 
in March last, and the information which he presents 
is to that extent out of date. There seems no reason to 
suppose, however, that conditions in Russia have altered 
substantially in the meantime, except that owing to the 
extremely good harvest this year the food situation is much 
easier. We take the text as printed in the Minutes of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate. 
The following extract from the report of the proceedings 
of the Committee may be read as a preface to the document 


itself : 
The next morning I had breakfast with Mr. Lloyd George at his 
apartment. General Smuts and Sir Maurice Hankey and Mr. Philip 
err were also present, and we discussed the matter at considerable 
length. I brought Mr. Lloyd George the official text of the proposal, 
the same Official one,in that same envelope, which I have just shown 
to you. He had previously read it, it having been telegraphed from 
Helsingfors. As he had previously read it, he merely glanced over 
it and said : ‘‘ That is the same one I have already read,” and he handed 
it to General Smuts, who was across the table, and said : “General, this 
is of the utmost importance and interest, and you ought to read it 
right away.”’ General Smuts read it immediately, and said he thought 
it should not be allowed to lapse ; that it was of the utmost importance. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, said that he did not know what he could 
do with British public opinion. He had a copy of the Daily Mail 
in his hand, and he said: “ As long as the British Press is doing this 
kind of thing how can you expect me to be sensible about Russia ? ” 
The Daily Mail was roaring and screaming about the whole Russian 
situation. Then Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘* Of course, all the reports 
we get from people we send in there are in this same general direction, 
but we have got to send in somebody who is known to the whole 
world as a complete Conservative, in order to have the whole world 
believe that the report he brings out is not simply the utterance of 
a Radical.” He then said: “ I wonder if we could get Lansdowne 
to go?” Then he immediately corrected himself, and said: ‘* No; 
it would probably kill him.” en he said: “ I wish I could send 
Bob Cecil ; but we have got to keep him for the League of Nations.” 
And he said to Smuts : ‘* It would be splendid if you could go; but, 
of course, you have got the other job,” which was going down to 
Hungary. Afterwards he said he thought the most desirable man 
to send was the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Robert Cecil’s brother ; 
that he would be respectable enough and well known enough so that 
when he came back and made the same report it would go down with 
British public opinion. Mr. Lloyd George then urged me to make 
public my report. He said it was absolutely necessary to have publicity 
given to the actual conditions in Russia, which he recognised were as 
presented. 
I saw Mr. Balfour that afternoon with Sir Eric Drummond, who 
at that time was acting as his secretary. He is now secretary of the 
League of Nations. We discussed the entire matter. Sir William 
Wiseman told me afterwards that Mr. Balfour was thoroughly in favour 
of the proposition. 
Well, to cut the story short, first the President referred the matter 
to Colonel House. He left his decision on the matter with Colonel 
, as was his usual course of procedure in most such matters. 
Mr. Lloyd George also in advance to leave the preparation of 
the proposal to Colonel House ; that is, he said he would be di 
to go at least as far as we would, and would follow the lead of the 
President and Colonel House. Colonel House thereupon asked me 
to prepare a reply to this proposal, which I did. 
Colonel House in the meantime had seen Mr. Orlando, and Mr. 
Orlando had expressed himself as entirely in favour of making peace 
on this basis ; at least, so Colonel House informed me at the time. 
— A aes I believe, had not yet been approached formally on the 
Senator Knox: By the way, right here, you say Mr. Lloyd George 
advised you to make your sopert public. Did you make it public ? 

Mr. Butuitr: No, sir. Mr. Lloyd George desired me to make it 
public for the enlightenment that he thought it might give to public 


Senator Knox: But you did not do it? 


WW‘ reproduce below the Report which Mr. Lloyd 


Mr. Burr: I attempted to. I prepared a statement for the merely 





Press based on my report, giving the facts, which I submitted to the 
Commission to be given out. No member of the Commission was 
ready to take the responsibility for publicity in the matter, and it was 
referred to the President. The President received it, and decided that 
he did not want it given out. He thought he would rather keep it 
secret, and in spite of the urgings of the other Commissioners he 
continued to adhere to that point of view, and my report has never 
been made public until this moment. 


TEXT OF THE REPORT 


BULLITT EXHIBIT No. 18. 
RUSSIA. 
EcONOMIC SITUATION. 

Russia to-day is in a condition of acute economic distress. 
The blockade by land and sea is the cause of this distress, 
and lack of the essentials of transportation is its gravest 
symptom. Only one-fourth of the locomotives which ran 
on Russian lines before the war are now available for use. 
Furthermore, Soviet Russia is cut off entirely from all 
supplies of coal and gasoline. In consequence, transpor- 
tation by all steam and electric vehicles is greatly hampered, 
and transportation by automobile and by the fleet of 
gasoline-using Volga steamers and canal boats is impossible. 
(Appendix, p. 10.) 

As a result of these hindrances to transportation it is 
possible to bring from the grain centres to Moscow only 
25 carloads of food a day, instead of the 100 carloads which 
are essential, and to Petrograd only 15 carloads, instead 
of the essential 50. In consequence, every man, woman, 
and child in Moscow and Petrograd is suffering from slow 
starvation. (Appendix, P: 11.) 

Mortality is particularly high among new-born children 
whose mothers cannot suckle them, among newly-delivered 
mothers, and among the aged. The entire population, 
in addition, is exceptionally susceptible to disease; and a 
slight illness is apt to result fatally, because of the total 
lack of medicines. Typhoid, typhus, and small-pox are 
epidemic in both Petrograd and Moscow. 

Industry, except the production of munitions of war, 
is largely at a standstill Nearly all means of transport 
which are not employed in carrying food are used to supply 
the army, and there is pass any surplus transport to 
carry materials essential to normal industry. Furthermore, 
the army has absorbed the best executive brains and 
physical vigour of the nation. In addition, Soviet Russia 
is cut off from most of its sources of iron and of cotton. 
Only the flax, hemp, wood, and lumber industries have an 
adequate supply of raw material. 

On the other hand, such essentials of economic life as 
are available are being utilised to the utmost by the Soviet 
Government. Such trains as there are, run on time. The 
distribution of food is well controlled. Many industrial 
experts of the old regime are again managing their plants, 
and sabotage by such managers has ceased. Loafing by 
the workmen during work hours has been overcome. 
(Appendix, p. 12.) 

SociaL ConpITIONS. 

The destructive phase of the revolution is over, and all 
the energy of the Government is turned to constructive 
work. The terror has ceased. All power of judgment 
has been taken away from the Extraordinary Commission 
for Suppression of the Counter-Revolution, which now 

accuses suspected counter-revolutionaries, who are 
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tried by the regular, established, legal tribunals. Executions 
are extremely rare. Good order has been established. 
The streets are safe. Shooting has ceased. There are few 
robberies. Prostitution has disappeared from sight. Family 
life has been unchanged by the revolution, the canard in 
regard to “nationalisation of women” notwithstanding. 
(Appendix, p. 14.) 
PoLiTIcAL SrTuATION. 


The Soviet form of government is firmly established. 
Perhaps the most striking fact in Russia to-day is the general 
support which is given the Government by the people, 
in spite of their starvation. Indeed, the people lay the 
blame for their distress wholly on the blockade and on the 
Governments which maintain it. The Soviet form of 
government seems to have become to the Russian people 
the symbol of their revolution. Unquestionably it is a 
form of government which lends itself to gross abuse and 
tyranny, but it meets the demand of the moment in Russia, 
and it has acquired so great a hold on the imagination of 
the common people that the women are ready to starve 
and the young men to die for it. (Appendix, p. 15.) 

The position of the Communist Party (formerly Bolsheviki) 
is also very strong. Blockade and intervention has caused 
the chief opposition parties, the Right Social Revolutionaries, 
and the Menshiviks, to give temporary support to the 
Communists. These opposition parties have both made 
formal statements against the blockade, intervention, 
and the support of anti-Soviet Governments by the allied 
and associated Governments. Their leaders, Volsky and 
Martov, are most vigorous in their demands for the 
immediate raising of the blockade and peace. (Appendix, 

. 16.) 

: Indeed, the only ponderable opposition to the Communists 
to-day comes from more Radical parties—the Left Social 
Revolutionaries and the Anarchists. These parties, in 
published statements, call the Communists, and particularly 
Lenin and Tchitcherin, ‘the paid bourgeois gendarmes 
of the Entente.” They attack the Communists because 
the Communists have encouraged scientists, engineers, 
and industrial experts of the bourgeois class to take 
important posts under the Soviet Government at high 
pay. They rage against the employment of bourgeois 
officers in the army and against the efforts of the 
Communists to obtain peace. They demand the immediate 
massacre of all the bourgeoisie and an immediate declaration 
of war on all non-revolutionary Governments. They argue 
that the Entente Governments should be forced to intervene 
more deeply in Russia, asserting that such action would 
surely provoke the proletariat of all European countries 
to immediate revolution. ; 

Within the Communist Party itself there is a distinct 
division of opinion in regard to foreign policy, but this 
disagreement has not developed personal hostility or open 
breach in the ranks of the party. Trotski, the Generals, 
and many theorists believe the Red Army should go forward 
everywhere until more vigorous intervention by the Entente 
is provoked, which they, too, count upon to bring revolution 
in France and England. Their attitude is not a little 
coloured by pride in the spirited young army. (Appendix, 

. 18.) Lenin, Tchitcherin, and the bulk of the Communist 
Party, on the other hand, insist that the essential problem 
at — is to save the proletariat of Russia, in particular, 
and the proletariat of Europe, in general, from starvation, 
and assert that it will benefit the revolution but little to 
conquer all Europe if the Government of the United States 
replies by starving all Europe. They advocate, therefore, 
the conciliation of the United States even at the cost of 
compromising with many of the principles they hold most 
dear. And Lenin’s prestige in Russia at present is so 
overwhelming that the Trotski group is forced reluctantly 
to follow him. (Appendix, p. 19.) 

Lenin, indeed, as a practical matter, stands well to the 
right in the existing political life of Russia. He recognises 
the undesirability, } mens the Socialist viewpoint, of the 


compromises he feels compelled to make ; but he is ready 
to make the compromises. Among the more notable 
concessions he has already made are: The abandonment of 
his plan to nationalise the land and the adoption of the 
policy of dividing it among the peasants, the establishment 
of ——_ banks paying 8 per cent. interest, the decision 
to pay a 


foreign debts, and the decision to give concessions 





if that shall prove to be necessary to obtain credit abroad. 
. ee Bs 20.) 

n a word, Lenin feels compelled to retreat from his 
theoretical position all along the line. He is ready to meet 
the Western Governments half way. 


PEACE PROPOSALS. 


Lenin seized upon the opportunity presented by my trip 
of investigation to make a definite statement of the position 
of the Soviet Government. He was opposed by Trotski and 
the Generals, but without much difficulty got the support 
of the majority of the Executive Council, and the statement 
of the position of the Soviet Government which was handed 
to me was finally adopted unanimously. (Appendix, p. 22.) 

My discussion of this proposal with the leaders of the 
Soviet Government was so detailed that I feel sure of my 
ground in saying that it does not represent the minimum 
terms of the Soviet Government, and that I can point out 
in detail wherein it may be modified without making it 
unacceptable to the Soviet Government. For example, 
the clause under article 5—“ and to their own nationals 
who have been, or may be, prosecuted for giving help to 
Soviet Russia ’’—is certainly not of vital importance. 
And the clause under article 4, in regard to admission of 
citizens of the Soviet republics of Russia into the allied and 
associated countries, may certainly be changed in such a 
way as to reserve all necessary rights to control such 
immigration to the allied and associated countries, and to 
confine it to persons who come on legitimate and necessary 
business, ped to exclude definitely all possibility of an 
influx of propagandists. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The following conclusions are respectfully submitted : 

1. No Government, save a Socialist Government, can 
be set up in Russia to-day except by foreign bayonets, 
and any Governments so set up will fall the moment such 
support is withdrawn. The Lenin wing of the Communist 
Party is to-day as moderate as any Socialist Government 
which can control Russia. 

2. No real peace can be established in Europe or the 
world until peace is made with the revolution. This 
proposal of the Soviet Government presents an opportunity 
to make peace with the revolution on a just and reasonable 
basis—perhaps a unique opportunity. 

8. If’ the ects is Ifted and supplies begin to be 
delivered regularly to Soviet Russia, a more powerful hold 
over the Russian people will be established than that given 
by the blockade itself—the hold given by fear that this 
delivery of supplies may be stopped. Furthermore, the 
parties which oppose the Communists in principle, but are 
supporting them at present, will be able to begin to fight 
against them. 

4. It is, therefore, respectfully recommended that a 
proposal following the general lines of the suggestion of 
the Soviet Government should be made at the earliest 

ssible moment, such changes being made, particularly 
in article 4 and article 5, as will make the proposal acceptable 
to Conservative opinion in the Allied and associated 
countries. 


Very respectfully submitted. § Wiiuiam C. Bui. 





APPENDIX. 
TRANSPORT. 

Locomotives.—Before the war Russia had 22,000 loco- 
motives. Destruction by war and ordinary wear and tear 
have reduced the number of locomotives in good order 
to 5,500. Russia is entirely cut off from supplies of spare 
parts and materials for repair, facilities for the manufacture 
of which do not exist in Russia. And the Soviet Government 
is able only with the greatest difficulty to keep in running 
order the few locomotives at its disposal. 

Coal.—Soviet Russia is entirely cut off from supplies 
of coal. Kolchak holds the Perm mining district, although 
Soviet troops are now on the edge of it. Denikin still 
holds the larger part of the Donetz coal district and has 
destroyed the mines in the portion of the district which 
he has evacuated. As a result of this, locomotives, electrical 
power plants, etc., must be fed with wood, which is 
enormously expensive and laborious and comparatively 


ineffectual. 
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Gasoline.—There is a total lack of gasoline, due to the 
British occupation of Baku. The few automobiles in the 
cities which are kept running for vital Government business 
are fed with substitute mixtures, which causes them to 
break down with great frequency and to miss continually. 
Almost the entire fleet on the great inland waterway system 
of Russia was propelled by gasoline. As a result, the 
Volga and the canals, which are so vital a part of Russia’s 
system of transportation, are useless. 


Foop. 

Everyone is hungry in Moscow and Petrograd, including 
the people’s commissaries themselves. The daily ration 
of Lenin and the other commissaries is the same as that 
of a soldier in the army or of a workman at hard labour. 
In the hotel which is reserved for Government officials 
the menu is the following: Breakfast, a quarter to half 
a pound of black bread, which must last all day, and tea 
without sugar. Dinner, a good soup, a small piece of 
fish, for which occasionally a diminutive piece of meat 
is substituted, a vegetable, either a potato or a bit of 
cabbage, more tea without sugar. Supper, what remains 
of the morning ration of bread, and more tea without 
sugar. 
Teeasienslly sugar, butter, and chickens slip through 
from the Ukraine and are sold secretly at atrocious prices ; 
butter, for example, at 140 roubles a pound. Whenever 
the Government is able to get its hands on any such 
“luxuries” it turns them over to the schools, where an 
attempt is made to give every child a good dinner every day. 

The food situation has been slightly improved by the 
rejoining of Ukraine to Great Russia, for food is relatively 
plentiful in the south; but no great improvement in the 
situation is possible because of the lack of transport. 


MANAGEMENT. 

Such supplies as are available in Soviet Russia are being 
utilised with considerable skill. For example, in spite 
of the necessity of firing with wood, the Moscow-Petrograd 
express keeps up to its schedule, and on both occasions 
when I made the trip it took but thirteen hours, compared 
to the twelve hours of pre-war days. 

The food control works well, so that there is no abundance 
alongside of famine. Powerful and weak alike endure 
about the same degree of starvation. 

The Soviet Government has made great efforts to persuade 
industrial managers and technical experts of the old regime 
to enter its service. Many very prominent men have done 
so. And the Soviet Government pays them as high as 
$45,000 a year for their services, although Lenin gets but 
$1,800 a year. This very anomalous situation arises from 
the ipo am that any believing Communist must adhere 
to the scale of wages established by the Government, but 
if the Government considers it necessary to have the 
assistance of any anti-Communist, it is permitted to pay 
him as much as he demands. 

All meetings of workmen during work hours have been 
prohibited, with the result that the loafing which was so 
fatal during the Kerensky regime has been overcome and 
discipline has been restored in the factories as in the army. 


SocraL ConplITIOns. 

Terror —The Red Terror is over. During the period of 
its power the Extraordinary Commission for the Suppression 
of the Counter-Revolution, which was the instrument of 
the Terror, executed about 1,500 persons in Petrograd, 
500 in Moscow, and 3,000 in the remainder of the country— 
5,000 in all Russia. These figures agree with those which 
were brought back from Russia by Major Wardwell, and 
inasmuch as I have checked them from Soviet, anti-Soviet, 
and neutral sources, I believe them to be approximately 
correct. It is worthy of note in this connection that in 
the White Terror in Southern Finland alone, according to 
official figures, General Mannerheim executed without trial 
12,000 working men and women. 

Order.—One feels as safe in the streets of Petrograd 
and Moscow as in the streets of Paris or New York. On 
the other hand, the streets of these cities are dismal, because 
of the closing of retail shops, whose functions are now 
concentrated in a few large nationalised ‘ department 
stores.” Pet , furthermore, has been deserted by 


half its population; but Moscow teems with twice the 





number of inhabitants it contained before the war. The 
only noticeable difference in the theatres, opera, and ballet 
is that they are now run under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education, which prefers classics, and sees to it 
that working men and women and children are given an 
opportunity to attend the performances, and that they are 
instructed beforehand in the significance and beauties of 
the productions. 
orals.—Prostitutes have disappeared from sight, the 
economic reasons for their career having ceased to exist. 
Family life has been absolutely unchanged by the revolution. 
I have never heard more genuinely mirthful laughter than 
when I told Lenin, Tchitcherin, and Litvinov that much 
of the world believed that women had been “ nationalised.” 
This lie is so wildly fantastic that they will not even take 
the trouble to deny it. Respect for womanhood was never 
greater than in Russia to-day. Indeed, the day I reached 
Petrograd was a holiday in honour of wives and mothers. 
Education.—The achievements of the Department of 
Education under Lunacharsky have been very great. 
Not only have all the Russian classics been reprinted in 
editions of three and five million copies and sold at a low 
price to the people, but thousands of new schools for men, 
women, and children have been opened in all parts of Russia. 
Furthermore, working men’s and soldiers’ clubs have been 
organised in many of the palaces of yesteryear, where the 
ae ws are instructed wy means of moving pictures and 
ectures. In the art galleries one meets classes of working 
men and women being instructed in the beauties of the 
pictures. The children’s schools have been entirely 
reorganised, and an attempt is being made to give every 
child a good dinner at school every day. Furthermore, 
— remarkable schools have been opened for defective 
and over-nervous children. On the theory that genius 
and insanity are closely allied, these children are taught 
from the first to compose music, paint pictures, sculpt, 
and write poetry, and it is asserted that some very vebealite 
results have been achieved, not only in the way of pro- 
ductions, but also in the way of restoring the nervous systems 
of the children. 
MORALE. 


The belief of the convinced Communists in their cause 
is almost religious. Never in any religious service have I 
seen higher emotional unity than prevailed at the meeting 
of the Petrograd Soviet in celebration of the foundation 
of the Third Socialist Internationale. The remark of one 
young man to me when I questioned him in regard to his 
starved appearance is characteristic. He replied very 
simply: “I am ready to give another year of starvation 
to our revolution.” 

STATEMENTS OF LEADERS OF OpposITION PaRTIEs. 

The following statement was made to me by Volsky, 
leader of the Right Social Revolutionaries, the largest 
Opposition party : 

“Intervention of any kind will prolong the regime of 
the Bolsheviki by compelling us, like all honourable Russians, 
to drop opposition and rally round the Soviet Government 
in defence of the revolution. With regard to help to 
individual groups or Governments fighting against Soviet 
Russia, we see no difference between such intervention 
and the sending of troops. If the Allies come to an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government, sooner or later the 
peasant masses will make their will felt, and they are alike 
against the bourgeoisie and the Bolsheviki. 

“If by any chance Kolchak and Denikin were to win, 
they would have to kill in tens of thousands where the 
Bolsheviki have had to kill in hundreds, and the result 
would be the complete ruin and collapse of Russia into 
anarchy. Has not the Ukraine been enough to teach the 
Allies that occupation by non-Bolshevik troops merely 
turns into Bolsheviki those ‘of the population who were 
not Bolsheviki before ? It is clear to us that the Bolsheviki 
are really fighting against bourgeois dictatorship. We 
are, therefore, prepared to help them in every possible way. 

‘‘ Grandmother Ekaterina Constantinovna Breshkovskaya 
has no sort of authority, either from the Assembly of 
Members of the All Russian Constituent Assembly or fees 
the party of Social Revolutionaries. Her utterances in 
America, if she is yey intervéntion, represent her 
personal opinions, which are categorically repudiated by 
the party of Social Revolutionaries, which has decisively 
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expressed itself against the permissibility of intervention 
direct or indirect.” 

Volsky signed this latter statement ‘“‘ V. Volsky, late 
President of the Assembly of Members of the All Russian 
Constituent Assembly.” 

Martov, leader of the Menshiviki, stated: ‘ The 
Menshiviki are against every form of intervention, direct 
or indirect, because by providing the incentive to militarisa- 
tion it is bound to emphasise the least desirable qualities 
of the revolution. Further, the needs of the army overwhelm 
all efforts at meeting the needs of social and economic 
reconstruction. Agreement with the Soviet Government 
would lessen the tension of defence and would unmuzzle 
the Opposition, who, while the Soviet Government is 
attacked, are prepared to help in its defence, while reserving 
until peace their efforts to alter the Bolshevik regime. 

“The forces that would support intervention must be 
dominated by those of extreme reaction, because all but 
the reactionaries are prepared temporarily to sink their 
differences with the Bolsheviki in order to defend the 
revolution as a whole.” 

Martov finally expressed himself as convinced that, 
given peace, life itself and the needs of the country will 
bring about the changes he desires. 

ARMY. 

The Soviet Army now numbers between 1,000,000 and 
1,200,000 troops of the line. Nearly all these soldiers 
are young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
seven. The morale of regiments varies greatly. The 
convinced Communists, who compose the bulk of the army, 
fight with crusading enthusiasm. Other regiments, com- 
posed of patriots, but non-Communists, are less spirited ; 
other regiments, composed of men who have entered the 
army for the slightly higher bread ration, are distinctly 
untrustworthy. Great numbers of officers of the old army 
are occupying important executive posts in the administra- 
tion of the new army, but are under control of convinced 
Communist supervisors. Nearly all the lower grade officers 
of the army are workmen who have a courage 
in the ranks and have been trained in special officer schools. 
Discipline has been restored and, on the whole, the spirit 
of the army appears to be very high, particularly since its 
recent successes. The soldiers no longer have the beaten 
dog-like look which distinguished them under the Czar, 
but carry themselves like free men and, curiously, like 
Americans. They are popular with the people. 

I witnessed a review of 15,000 troops in Petrograd. 
The men marched well, and their equipment of shoes, 
uniforms, rifles, and machine-guns and light artillery was 
excellent. On the other hand, they have no big guns, 
no aeroplanes, no gas shells, no liquid fire, nor indeed 
any of the more refined instruments of destruction. 

The testimony was universal that recruiting for the 
army is easiest in the districts which, having once lived 
under the Soviet, were overrun by anti-Soviet forces and 
then reoccupied by the Red Army. 


Trotski is enormously proud of the army he has created, 
but it is noteworthy that even he is ready to disband the 
army at once if peace can be obtained, in order that all the 
brains and energy it contains may be turned to restoring 
the normal life of the country. 


LENIN’S PRESTIGE. 


The hold which Lenin has gained on the imagination 
of the Russian pecple makes his position almost that of a 
dictator. There is already a Lenin legend. He is regarded 
as almost a prophet. His picture, usually accompanied 
by that of Karl Marx, hangs everywhere. In Russia one 
never hears Leninand Trotski spoken of in the same breath, 
as is usual in the Western world. Lenin is regarded as 
in a class by himself. Trotski is but one of the lower order 
of mortals. 

When I called on Lenin at the Kremlin I had to wait a 
few minutes until a delegation of peasants left his room. 
They had heard in their village that Comrade Lenin was 
hungry. And they had come hundreds of miles carrying 
800 poods of bread as the gift of the village to Lenin. Just 
before them was another delegation of peasants to whom 
the report had come that Comrade Lenin was working in 
an unheated room. They came bearing a stove and enough 
firewood to heat it for three months. Lenin is the only 
leader who receives such gifts. And he turns them into 
the common fund. 

Face to face Lenin is a very striking man—straight- 
forward and direct, but also genial and with a large humour 
and serenity. 


CONCESSIONS. 


The Soviet Government recognises very clearly the 
undesirability of granting concessions to foreigners, and is 
ready to do so only because of necessity. The members 
of the Government realise that the lifting of the blockade 
will be illusory unless the Soviet Government is able to 
establish credits in foreign countries, particularly the United 
States and England, so that goods may be bought in those 
countries. For Russia to-day is in a position to export 
only a little gold, a little platinum, a little hemp, flax, 
and wood. These exports will be utterly inadequate to 

ay for the vast quantity of imports which Russia needs. 

ussia must, therefore, obtain credit at any price. The 
members of the Soviet Government realise fully that as a 
preliminary step to the obtaining of credit the payment of 
foreign debts must be resumed and, therefore, are ready to 
pay such debts. But even though these debts are paid, 
the members of the Soviet Government believe that they 
will not be able to borrow money in foreign countries on 
any mere promise to pay. They believe, therefore, that 
they will have to grant concessions in Russia to foreigners 
in order to obtain immediate credit. They desire to avoid 
this expedient if in any way it shall be possible, but if 
absolutely necessary they are ready to adopt it in order 
to begin the restoration of the normal life of the country. 
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HE publication of the secret Note which was 
addressed this week by the Supreme Council 
to the German Government, requesting the 
co-operation of Germany in the enforcement of the 
blockade against Soviet Russia, has aroused a 
storm of indignant protests. The incident is curious 
in more ways than one, but the indignation is surely 
over-done, from whatever point of view the matter is 
regarded. After all, the J'imes, which leads the chorus 
of protest, has always been one of the chief advocates 
of the cordon sanitaire and the blockade. How does it 
imagine that a blockade of Russia is to be enforced 
without the collaboration of Germany ? Unless Germany 
can be induced to close her frontiers, it is clear that the 
Allied blockade becomes merely a method of guarantee- 
ing German merchants, in so far as they have goods to 
sell, a monopoly of Russian trade for an indefinite 
period. For our part we hold that the whole policy 
of the blockade is mistaken and, accordingly, that the 
“secret” Note was a blunder—more especially as the 
German Government is not in the least likely to comply 
with the request it contained. Moreover, arrange- 
ments which permit a Note of this importance to be 
dispatched in the name of the British Government— 
presumably on the authority of Sir Eyre Crowe— 
without either the Prime Minister or the Foreign Office 
being consulted or even informed, seems to be very 
much open to criticism. 
* * * 





The fact remains, however, that the Note was no 
more than a natural and inevitable step arising out of 
the policy which the Allies appear now to have adopted. 
All policies which involve the use of external force 


against the Bolsheviks necessarily imply some attempt 
to secure German co-operation. The complete anti- 
Bolshevik cannot be the complete anti-German at the 
same time. Mr. Churchill is logical enough to recognise 
this and so apparently is the Supreme Council; but 
some of their critics are still trying to ride both horses. 
We suspect, however, that the protests were more 
instinctive than considered. If Germany had been 
‘* ordered ”’ to close her Eastern frontier against Russia 
—an order which, of course, the Supreme Council would 
have neither the moral right nor the power to enforce 
—we do not suppose that there would have been any 
criticism. It was the fact that the Note took the form 
of a request and was couched in polite terms “ as from 
equal to equal,”’ that gave rise to so much indignation. 
But, after all, the worst that can be said about this 
outrageous courtesy of language is that it was a little 
premature. The Treaty is on the point of ratification, 
and in a few days we shall be formally at peace with 
Germany, with a diplomatic chargé d'affaires on his way 
to Berlin. After that, all our communications with the 
German Government will naturally have to be courteous 
—at least, in form. The necessity may be unfortunate, 
but it seems unavoidable. 
OK ~ * 

The campaign of the League of Nations Union was 
opened at the Mansion House on Monday. Mr. Asquith, 
who was the chief speaker, reminded his hearers that 
whilst the realisation of the idea of a League of Nations 
was due largely to the efforts of President Wilson, its 
origin was European and not American, and dated from 
the very earliest weeks of the war. He laid special 
emphasis on two points : first, that it was the primary 
and paramount duty of the League to abolish all com- 
petition in armaments and bring about a general 
reduction; second, that the greater States must be 
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ready to accept “ mandates ”’ as a duty which, however 
irksome it might be, has been thrown upon them by 
the new solidarity of the world. It is to be hoped that 
this appeal has reached the ears of the American Senate. 
Everyone, even M. Clemenceau, agrees, or professes to 
agree, nowadays, as to the necessity of the League, but 
the importance of getting it into active operation at 
the earliest possible moment seems hardly to be suffi- 
ciently recognised. If ever there was a moment when 
Europe needed a body which could speak with authority 
in the name of all nations, it is the present. The Supreme 
Council in Paris cannot, and manifestly does not, fill 
the role. It is at best merely a committee of the Allies ; 
and now that the leading personages have left Paris it 
has lost practically all the moral authority it ever 
possessed. Europe waits on the decision of the American 


Senate. 
a 2k BS 


The movement in favour of a capital tax on war 
profits appears to be gaining considerable strength. 
The Daily Express, which opened a campaign on the 
subject some months ago, is now being followed by the 
Times, and there seems every likelihood of the proposal 
being brought forward as a serious and widely sup- 
ported demand in the coming Session of Parliament. 
Broadly the idea is to tax all existing capital values, 
allowing each tax payer to deduct from the amount of 
his present property the amount which he owned on 
August Ist, 1914. The amount of the tax may be 
anything from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent., according 
to taste. There is no doubt that, although the Treasury 
may discover a thousand difficulties, the proposal is 
quite practicable, and there is still less doubt that it 
would be extremely popular. Part of its attraction for 
many people is no doubt the fact that such a tax would 
have many of the advantages of a general capital tax 
without establishing a precedent. From a dispassionate 
economic point of view, however, we think it would be 
hard to justify. In so far as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a politician, he will permit himself to be 
guided by sentimental and vindictive considerations ; 
in so far as he is a statesman he will put all such motives 
aside, and will consider solely how the money which he 
requires can be obtained with the least injury to the 
efficiency and productive capacity of the country. 
That means that he will prefer a general capital tax to 
a war profits tax. And, after all, even if sentimental 
considerations are to be admitted, there are many 
men who have made fortunes during the war who, 
in expenditure of brains and energy, have done far 
more to deserve them than others whose wealth, 
derived for instance from urban land values, has accumu- 
lated without any corresponding service to the State, 
Moreover, who is likely to put his surpius capital to 
the most productive use, Mr. John Brown who organised 
a successful aeroplane factory and made a fortune out 
of it, or the Duke of Southboro’ who owns a watering 
place and the royalties of a coalfield ? 


a ok ok 


Little attention has been paid in this country so 
far to the steps which Germany is taking to rehabilitate 
her finances. In addition to very heavy Death Duties 


and. Income tax, there is to be a Capital Levy ranging 
from 10 per cent. on estates of £2,500 up to 65. per 





cent. on that portion of any estate which exceeds 
£350,000. A translation of the full text of the Bill 
providing for the Capital Levy is printed in the current 
number of the International Review. It is an extremely 
comprehensive measure containing elaborate provisions 
for the prevention of evasion. Practically no form 
of property is to be permitted to escape, even the 
capital value of current life assurance polices being 
liable to assessment. The tax is to be assessed on 
capital existing on December 31st of the current year 
and may be paid outright or in the form of instalments 
(with interest) extending over 30 years. Security 
must be given for all unpaid instalments, share certifi- 
cates of all kinds being accepted for this purpose at 
their taxable value. Payments may be made in War 
Loan stock or bonds of the German Empire, provided 
they have been directly subscribed for (i.e., not pur- 
chased in the open market) by the person liable to the 
levy. Other shares and bonds will also be accepted 
in lieu of cash under certain conditions; and for the 
purpose of holding and dealing with such property 
a special institution, analagous to the department of 
the Public Trustee in England, is to be set up. The 
provisions of this measure are well worth studying 
and doubtless will be very widely studied, since there 
are very few, if any, of the belligerent countries in 
Europe which will be able to avoid the necessity, sooner 
or later, of following Germany’s example. 


2K Ba x 


The working of the Profiteering Act has given rise, 
so far, to more amusement than solid satisfaction. 
It would certainly be difficult to demonstrate that 
it’ has had any appreciable effect in lowering prices. 
In certain instances small refunds have been enforced 
and a prosecution ordered, but in a remarkable large 
proportion of cases the seller has succeeded in justifying 
his price, and the charge has been dismissed. The 
Act, however, is probably a good deal more valuable 
than would appear from the Press reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Tribunals. For one of these bodies 
to spend half an hour investigating a complaint, and 
then order a refund of 14d. on a reel of cotton may seem 
on the face of it a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
procedure of the Act ; but if that half-hour convinces 
the tradesman concerned—as well as other tradesmen 
who read the report—that he has got to be prepared 
to justify the price of every article in his shop, the 
time is far from being wasted. And for this purpose, 
it may be noted, charges which fail are just as useful 
as those which succeed. The proceedings of the local 
tribunals have shown, however, that very little can be 
done until there are effective means of going behind 
the retailer. The serious offenders are the wholesalers 
and the manufacturers. The greater part of the 
exorbitant prices which are paid for clothes, for example, 
goes certainly into the pockets not of the tailor, but 
of those who supply the tailor with his raw material. 
The prices of certain kinds of woollen cloth have been 
trebled since the Armistice without any corresponding 
increase in the costs of production. The Act gives 
the Board of Trade power to investigate these ques- 
tions and initiate proceedings. But, unfortunately, 
Sir Auckland Geddes believes in the stimulating effects 
of high profits and seems so far to have taken no steps 
in the matter. 
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The negotiations for the standardisation of wages 
on the railways reopened on Tuesday and are likely 
to continue for some time. The communiqué issued 
on Wednesday morning in the Press followed the 
pre-strike precedent, and was as uncommunicative as an 
official account of the Peace Conference. The Times, 
in its leading article, rightly protested against this 
secrecy, and asked that the negotiations should be 
conducted in public. In this demand we most heartily 
concur. It is true that most of the discussions are 
likely to be far too technical and detailed to be followed 
by the man in the street ; but it is clear, both from the 
official communiqué and from statements made by 
Mr. Thomas, that Tuesday’s meeting dealt mainly 
with the general principles of the proposed standardisa- 
tion. Among other things, it seems to have been made 
clear that not the Times’, but Mr. Thomas’s, interpreta- 
tion of last week’s settlement was correct, and that 
the negotiations are beginning absolutely de novo, 
and not on the basis of the Government’s rejected 
proposal. Why cannot a full report of Tuesday’s 
Conference be published? The mass of the general 
public may not read it; but there will be plenty who 
will, and even a small leaven of informed public opinion 
will be most useful in persuading both parties to the 
negotiations to keep their heads. 


ca * * 


The national ironfounders’ strike, after seeming to 
be on the point of settlement, now threatens to continue 
indefinitely. The terms proposed last week-end 
included the stabilisation of the present wages until 
next September, but gave no further advance and 
did nothing to settle the vexed question of the incor- 
poration of war advances in permanent rates of wages. 
All the evidence seems to show that these terms will 
be rejected by the members of the three Trade Unions 
concerned, and that the struggle will be renewed. 
The difficulty is that, as any settlement of the strike 
will almost certainly affect all the other trades in the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries, neither side 
is ready to give way in what is really a test action. 
The scales, however, are loaded against the men; for, 
while the employers have behind them the whole 
strength of the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
the ironfounders are fighting alone, without the support 
of the kindred trades in the industries concerned. 
Only a settlement of the wages question on general 
lines can avert many more sectional disputes of this 


character. 
a 1* * 


Something like a crisis has been reached this week 
in connection with the proposal to form a National 
Industrial Council representing Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations. This proposal arose out of 
the Industrial Conference summoned by Mr. Lloyd 
George last February, which appointed a Committee 
to go into the questions at issue between employers 
and workers. This Committee’s Report, which included 
proposals for a universal maximum forty-eight hours’ 
week, a general minimum wage, and a general scheme 
of unemployment provision as well as for the National 
Industrial Council, was accepted by the second full 
Conference in April, and the two sides were instructed 
to proceed with the formation of the full Council as 





soon as the Government had promised to give complete 
effect to the other proposals. Ever since this Conference 
took place last April negotiations have been proceed- 
ing; but the Government has persisted in its refusal 
to accept in full the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee. The main difficulty arises in connection 
with agriculture, which the Government is believed 
to be excluding from the Forty-Eight Hours Bill in 
accordance with a pledge given to the farmers. In 
consequence of this and other small difficulties, it looks 
as if much of the work done early this year would be 
thrown away. The Prime Minister, however, having 
loudly advertised the Hours and Wages Bill as the 
Government’s industrial policy in The Future and 
elsewhere, will be forced to proceed with them even 
if the proposal to form a National Industrial Council 


goes no further. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The Irish Government 
published on Monday “ a return of outrages, attributed 
to the Sinn Fein movement” between May Ist., 1916, 
and the end of last month. Sixteen murders are 
included in the list, but the total of crimes in general 
comes to 1,298. The list is swelled by the inclusion 
of certain cases of highway robbery, burglary, and 
larceny ; raids for arms amount to over 400—a high 
figure, if contrasted with the sixteen casualties. What 
interests one most, however, is the fact of the publi- 
cation of these statistics at a moment when Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who believes in the abstract adherence to 
liberty all the world over, is supposed to be engaged in 
persuading Mr. Long and other Unionist collaborators 
of the Home Rule Committee to promote a certain 
measure of Irish unity. One might have imagined 
that, as a first step in this direction, it would be a 
good thing to drop recriminations, especially recrim- 
inations which are open to the charge of being ex parte 
and unfair propaganda. Mr. Macpherson, however, 
starts the good work by attributing to the largest of 
political parties in Ireland, the Sinn Fein, responsibility 
for 1,298 outrages. 


ae * * 


The statement has been seized upon by extreme 
Unionists as a final excuse for their intransigeance. 
And, indeed, if Mr. Macpherson really believes what he 
says, then his effort in Home Rule statesmanship must 
be wholly insincere. For what sort of Home Rule is 
possible under the conditions which he depicts? 
These conditions involve the continuance of the present 
military domination in Ireland. But if military 
domination is to continue what is the use of setting up 
a Home Rule parliament? The Parliament, even if 
it were “ colonial ”’ in its scope, would be powerless and 
could not last a day. It could do nothing towards 
creating that self-governing atmosphere which, as the 
theory goes, is to rid Ireland of anti-British and Repub- 
lican sentiment. The point is not less important than 
that of “ Ulster,’ or of the financial arrangements in 
any settlement that may be made. Any proposals that 
the Government may bring forward will be entirely 
vain, unless they are accompanied by a clear intimation 
that military law is about to be withdrawn and that 
methods of conciliation will be applied to the treatment 
of the Sinn Fein problem. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN RUSSIA: 
WHAT IS IT? 


F the present Parliament is worthy of the name— 
which certainly, on the experience of the past six 
months, may be doubted—one of the first things 

it will do next week is to insist on being given some 
definite and comprehensive statement of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to Russia. The present position 
is wholly intolerable. We do not know on which side— 
or sides—the weight of Great Britain is being thrown. 
We know that we are supporting Denikin; but we do 
not know whether our policy favours von der Goltz or 
the Letts, Judenitch or the Esthonians, Poland or the 
advocates of a great Russia, “one and _ indivisible.”’ 
Nor do we even know what our policy is to be in the 
event of a victory for Denikin and reaction. Surely 
it is time that the House of Commons exerted its 
authority, if only for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion. Never has “secret diplomacy”’ enjoyed such 
golden days. 

During the past week the British public has had 
exceptional opportunities of judging for itself of the 
position in Russia. Two fresh witnesses have been 
giving their evidence. The Times has been publishing 
a series of articles by Mr. Paul Dukes, whilst the Man- 
chester Guardian and the Daily Express have been 
publishing another series by Mr. W. T. Goode. In 
both cases no doubt it is necessary for the reader who 
wishes to arrive at the truth to make certain allowances. 
In the case of Mr. Dukes it is necessary to remember 
that he is writing for a paper which is very definitely 
committed to a certain view of the situation in Russia. 
In the case of Mr. Goode it is necessary to remember 
that he has been driven, by hostile and exceptionally 
unfair criticism, into an attitude of defence, and may 
be inclined to lay stress upon every point which tells 
against his anti-Bolshevik critics. But that is only to 
say that neither quite reach the almost unattainable 
ideal of the perfect witness. It would be useless and 
stupid to dismiss the evidence of either the one or the 
other as worthless on the ground that one sympathises 
with the Bolshevik Government and the other does not. 
Both are honest men with exceptional capacities of 
observation; both entered Russia without precon- 
ceived views. One enjoyed the advantage (and dis- 
advantage) of being treated as a persona grata by the 
Bolshevik Government and permitted to see all he 
wished—an advantage which he seems to have used 
with considerable discretion and with open eyes. The 
other had the advantages of knowing Russia and the 
Russian language well, of making a much longer stay, 
and of seeing the working of the Bolshevik system from 
underneath. But the important point is that both have 
valuable evidence to give, the best perhaps that has 
yet come out of Soviet Russia—much better and more 
valuable for example, we think, than that of Mr. Bullitt, 
whose report we published last week. Mr. Bullitt was 
evidently somewhat naive and impressionable ; and it 
is not difficult to understand why his report, interesting 
as it is, did not produce a great effect in Paris and was 
not acted upon. Mr. Dukes and Mr. Goode are both 
better witnesses, possessing as they do a more trained 
and sceptical habit of observation; and if the stories 
of both are studied together we do not think that the 
discriminating and curious reader should have much 
difficulty in arriving at a reasonably just and accurate 
view of what Bolshevism stands for and what in practice 





it has achieved. We hope that these articles will be 
republished immediately in book form so as to reach 
an even wider public than has yet read them. For 
quite apart from the practical problem of British policy, 
the subject is one of unique interest. Whatever may 
be the future of the Soviet system, it is safe to say that 
the principles and policy of a Communist Government 
which has maintained itself in effective and practically 
unchallenged power in Russia for two whole years will 
be deemed a matter worthy of the closest study and 
debate for generations to come. 

Incidentally, the week has produced a third piece 
of evidence of peculiar value in the shape of a letter 
from Prince Kropotkin to Georges Brandes, which was 
published in the Manchester Guardian on Tuesday. 
Prince Kropotkin is very well known in this country, 
having lived here for nearly forty years. For the 
last two years, however, he has lived near Moscow. 
He is an opponent of the Bolsheviks, and hopes for 
their overthrow ; but his whole letter is the strongest 
possible plea against intervention, direct or indirect. 
He describes the terrible situation due to lack of food 
and other commodities. ‘“‘ A whole generation,” he 
declares, “‘ is withering away.”’ But his great fear is 
of reaction. What he pleads for is the cessation of 
hostilities, the raising of the blockade, and the renewal 
of free intercourse between Russia and the West. 
In other words, he is one of that great number of 
Russian democrats, possibly a majority of the Russian 
people, who are being driven to support the Bolshevik 
Government against their will, because whilst hostilities 
continue they can see no other hope of saving the 
revolution. 

Meanwhile, what is the policy of the British Govern- 


ment ? What is the policy of the Supreme Council 
of the Allies? No one knows. The Paris Temps 


published on Monday a curious and apparently inspired 
article, in which it suggested that the British 
Government has a scheme of which the permanent 
independence of the North-Western provinces of Russia 
is an integral part, and complained that the French 
Government might have been consulted on this point. 
But the Temps is certainly mistaken. The independence 
of Esthonia and Latvia are not an integral part of the 
policy of the British Government, because the British 
Government has no policy. Certain influential person- 
ages in London take one view, others, equally influential, 
take another, and the Prime Minister has been thinking 
of other things. If the British Government has taken 
a decision between the two views, it has done so only 
in the last few days ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that it has done so. In any case, the Temps flatters 
it when it suggests that it has had any consistent 
policy on this matter during the past three months. 
Take the case of Von der Goltz. His army was 
reported this week to have begun an advance on 
Petrograd. The Allies have addressed a very strong 
Note to the German Government threatening severe 
pains and penalties if this army is not immediately 
withdrawn into German territory. But it is known 
that certain persons in London (e.g., Mr. Churchill), 
and, according to report, certain persons in Paris, are 
in favour of Von der Goltz’s enterprise. After all, 
his army only exists because of the action of the Allies 
six months ago in insisting that German troops, which 
were fighting the Bolsheviks, should not be withdrawn. 
Moreover, it appears that accompanying the Note 
above referred to, there was another (which was kept 
secret until made public in Berlin) politely requesting 
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the German Government to co-operate in measures 
against the Bolsheviks. Where are we? 

The military situation is similarly confused. Our 
“ally” Judenich, who is also an ally of Von der 
Goltz and is fundamentally hostile to the aims of our 
“allies” the Esthonians and the Letts, is reported 
to be advancing rapidly from the south-west on 
Petrograd, which he is expected to reach “ early in 
November.” Most of the telegrams about these opera- 
tions come from Helsingfors via Copenhagen—a route 
along which, to judge by recent experience, the truth 
has never travelled. For our part, at any rate, we shall 
credit the success of the movement when it has demon- 
strably reached its objective, and not sooner. News 
as to Denikin’s movements is more definite and more 
reliable. He is still advancing northwards with con- 
siderable rapidity, and his advance guard is now only 
180 miles from Moscow. He has certainly achieved much 
more than we ever expected of him, and more, we may 
add, than was expected of him two months ago by his 
most ardent supporters in this country. It appears 
that he has benefited in certain directions by Kolchak’s 
disastrous example. More reactionary than Kolchak 
in his personal preconceptions, he has surrounded 
himself with advisers of much more wisdom and breadth 
of view. He appears to have refrained, on the whole, 
from reprisals, in the territory which he has occupied, 
and in more than one town, notably at Kharkoff, 
has permitted thousands of Communists to depart 
through the Red lines to Moscow, carrying news of the 
beneficient régime which he is establishing as he advances. 
But there is another side to the picture—the side which 
has led the Ukrainian Government to declare war 
on him; for, however moderate his policy, he stands 
for the old régime and the old centralised bureaucracy. 
Moreover, his military position is brilliant only on the 
surface. Underneath it is precarious and _ perilous 
in the extreme. And it is because that fact is known 
that the Poles are being urged by the Supreme Council 
to advance against the Red Army, and that some 
people in Paris and London are inclined to encourage 
the German attack from the North-West. Only by 
strong diversions, it is said, can Denikin be saved. 
The French Press appears for some reason to be much 
better informed on the subject than the English, and 
a part of it is once more demanding British intervention 
toavert the danger of disaster to the anti- Bolshevik forces ! 

But if the truth about the military situation is 
conjectural, and must remain so for the present, that 
is no reason why the policy of the British Government 
should be conjectural. The mistake of the Temps 
is pardonable. It may well regard it as inconceivable 
that Great Britain should have been acting all these 
months without a settled policy of any kind. Yei 
it is the fact. Mr. Churchill has certain views, Lord 
Curzon has certain quite other views, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Balfour, appears to take small interest 
in the matter, and the Prime Minister has so far refrained 
from throwing his weight decisively in any direction. 
Evidently it is the duty of Parliament, if it recognises 
any function of its own at all, to insist on a definition 
of policy. There are three possible events: Denikin 
may be decisively defeated ; he may succeed in reaching 
Moscow and establishing a Government there; or 
he may stay more or less where he is, consolidating 
his position and waiting for next summer to make a 
fresh attack. Parliament and the public have a right 
to know what the policy of Great Britain is to be in 
any one of these events. If Denikin fails are we to 


go on indefinitely supporting him with money and 
military supplies? If he succeeds are we to exercise 
our (probably decisive) influence in favour of the 
independence or autonomy of the Baltic States, or in 
favour of a reconstitution of a “ Great Russia” with 
a centralised bureaucracy? Never, we suppose, in 
modern times has the British public found itself in a 
position of such humiliating ignorance and impotence 
on a question of national policy of first-rate importance. 
It may be that we do not know what the policy of our 
Government is because the Government itself does 
not know. But that, to say the least, cannot be regarded 
as an extenuating circumstance. If Parliament does 
not insist on a full and frank statement by the Prime 
Minister covering the whole range of British policy 
in and towards Russia, it will have abdicated the most 
elementary of its functions and will certainly have 
earned all the contempt with which it is increasingly 
regarded by the more sober and responsible sections 
of al! parties. 


THE EMPLOYER OF TO-MORROW 


\ ‘ JE all sce that the next few years are going to be 
a period of critical strain in industrial relations. 
During the war we talked of Reconstruction, but 
we did not all realise, as we do to-day, that it meant 
not merely getting back to the old order, but building 
a new one. Does anyone to-day imagine that the world 
can go back to pre-war conditions? It is now plain even 
to the most inexorable Conservative that, whether we like 
it or not, we have, in British industry, to construct a new 
world. 

In this inevitable new construction, spirit and temper 
and tone are all-important. This is true of both sides 
if we may for the moment speak of the parties as if they 
were definitely brigaded and ranged up as two opposing 
sides, the wage-earners and the capitalist employers. The 
lines of demarcation and opposition are not, and will not be, 
quite so clearly marked. Men have much more varied 
interests than merely wages and profits; and their affilia- 
tions and associations are more intermingled and complicated 
than is implied in so simple a classification. For the present 
purpose, however, we may concentrate attention on their 
interests and feelings as wage-earners and capitalist em- 
ployers. And whilst there is just as much to be said about 
the spirit and temper and tone of one side as of the other, 
let us confine ourselves on the present occasion to the way 
in which the capitalist employer has to view the situation. 

We commonly take it as decided that the status of the 
manual worker has to be changed. Two thousand years ago 
he was normally a slave. A thousand years ago he was 
generally a serf. A hundred years ago he was typically a 
mere servant, from whom, in his working hours, nothing was 
tolerated or expected beyond implicit obedience to orders 
from a capitalist superior. To-day, it is clear, his status 
has been changed, and is to be increasingly changed. So 
much is commonly admitted. What is still not always 
realised by those who admit that the status of the workman 
has to be altered is that this very fact involves an equal and 
corresponding change in the status of the employer. In a 
sense the contemporary alteration in mutual relations 
between capitalist employer and “‘ wage-slave ” is as revolu- 
tionary as that which took place when the serf was “ en- 
franchised ” into the wage-slave, or the transformation of 
the slave into the serf. The revolution will certainly not 
take so long to consummate as did the preceding social 
revolutions, and it will take place much more simultaneously 
in all occupations, and even in all industrially developed 
countries. There are may reasons why the “ social 
tempo ”’ is to-day faster, and internationally more in unison, 
than it was in previous centuries. Whether and to what 
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extent the inevitable social revolution that is upon us can 
be made to take place peaceably, and by due process of law, 
without disastrous dislocation and temporary social chaos, 
will depend, principally, upon the spirit and temper and 
tone by which it is inspired and managed ; and—to keep to 
our present point—in the GreatBritain of to-day, very largely 
upon the way in which it is envisaged by the present class 
of capitalist employers. 

What, then, does the change portend to the capitalist 
employer ? Whatever may happen in the near future to 
certain basic industries (such as railways and canals, trans- 
port, mining, the provision of electricity, gas and water 
tramways, sanitation and housing, and all that is implied 
thereby, insurance and banking, and perhaps the main 
lines of shipping), which are plainly destined to pass in- 
creasingly into national or municipal control and direction ; 
and whatever immediate extension may be in store for the 
quietly growing Co-operative movement in the importing, 
manufacture and distribution of household supplies, it is 
fairly safe to predict that for the great bulk of ordinary 
manufacturing, exporting and shipping the community 
will remain dependent on the enterprise and direction of 
the private employer. The employer in these businesses, 
which happen to be those predominantly represented in the 
Federation of British Industries, need not apprehend, as far 
into the future as we can profitably predict, any actual 
“expropriation.” He is performing a function indis- 
pensable to society ; and society has at present no organisa- 
tion that could advantageously replace him. The great 
qualification that he brings to the fulfilment of his function 
is his freedom to initiate, and his capacity to change in 
correspondence with the changing needs of the community 
of consumers. He had better not pride himself on being 
merely a captain of industry. If that were all that he is, 
society would quickly supersede him by a less costly and 
more obedient instrument. He is valuable as an initiator, 
an inventor in the sphere of business organisation, a dis- 
coverer of new ways of meeting new wants. What he 
ought to fight for is not his profits, but his freedom to 
exercise his social function in the best way. 

It will be seen that we mean by the employer the active 
director of industry. As a matter of fact, business is passing 
over, with ever-increasing rapidity, into the form of ‘‘ pure ” 
Capitalism, where the great bulk of the ownership is in 
the hands of a functionless rentier class, whilst the function 
of direction is left to a specialised and largely salaried class 
of directors and managers. The only thing that the rentier 
class can find to say for itself, as a warrant for its present 
immense consumption in functionlessness, is, apparently, 
that it does not consume all its dividends, but graciously 
puts back a portion into industry, and thus “ supplies 
capital”! This service of ‘‘ saving,” at present so extrava- 
gantly paid for, can, of course, be provided much more 
cheaply as soon as the community chooses.* Meanwhile, 
however, even the functionless capitalist thinks of himself 
as the beneficent employer; and lawyers and economists 
in an atmosphere of legalism, without much correspondence 
with the facts of life, regard the fifty-five thousand share- 
holders of the London and North-Western Railway Company 
as if they were, ultimately, the constructors and governors 
of that enterprise. 

With the future of the functionless rentier we are here not 
concerned; but the active business man who, with more 
or less of his own wealth at stake, really directs capitalist 
industry should not let his case be mixed up with that of 
the sleeping shareholder, for whom there will one day be 
shorter shrift. What will be the changes in the status and 
action of the genuinely active employer ? 

We note, to begin with, the passing of his autocracy with 





* The very efficient railways of the Federated Malay States have 
no “ capital’ and no “debt”; and were constructed by the Govern- 
ment, year by year, according to the amount of surplus revenue that 
it happened to have. The prosperous Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
has equally no “ capital ’’ and no ‘ debt.” 


regard to the wage-earners whom he employs. He must 
learn to think of them, and to treat them, not as “ hands ” 
whom he hires, but as members with himself of a co-operative 
enterprise in which they are jointly serving the community ; 
in an enterprise in which there is an hierarchy of grades, an 
endless variety of tasks, an apparently unavoidable 
divergence of remuneration, but one purpose; diversity of 
gifts but the same spirit. Lord Robert Cecil has hit upon 
the right word. The employer must learn to regard the 
workmen, and all the kinds and grades of persons at work 
in the business, as being, in the strictest sense, partners in 
the concern. All the thousand partners have different 
tasks, just as the conductor and the several players in an 
orchestra have different tasks; they are paid at different 
rates; the conductor gives the time and sets the pace, 
and the others obey ; but there is no first or last. Even the 
Pope is servus servorum Dei. Can the average British 
employer honestly bring himself to take this view of his 
position ? What is here in question is not the form of his 
authority, his power of command, his right of choice of 
processes or men, his function of decision. It is a matter of 
the spirit. Nor are we here concerned with whether the 
other partners in the concern, the wogkmen or foremen, 
the clerks or managers, can rise to the same intellectual and 
moral height. The question for the employer is whether 
he himself regards his occupation as being one of public ser- 
vice, and his status towards his employees as being that of a 
fellow-servant or partner, as much responsible for the wise 
and just exercise of his particular function in the enterprise 
as are the labourers in the yard or the men in the shop. If, 
on the other hand, he insists upon thinking and acting and 
speaking as if his business was as much his own property, 
to use and abuse as he pleases, as is his coat; if he persists 
in regarding his relation to his enterprise as something 
quite different from that of his wage-slaves, he may expect 
trouble. 

It is worth while following out some of the implications 
of Lord Robert Cecil’s vision of each business enterprise as 
a‘ partnership, in which every person engaged, from the 
employer to the office boy, is morally if not legally a partner. 
(Of course, this does not mean “ profit sharing,” a wholly 
discredited scheme, futile when not actually fraudulent, 
against which the whole force of Trade Unionism is thrown 
in passionate revolt; and, as the economists now have 
to admit, rightfully so thrown.) All the partners are co- 
operating under purely contractual relations; and they 
must, as a matter of self-respect, treat each other with the 
courtesy proper to such a relationship. They must clearly 
meet as the manufacturer meets his fellow-shareholders 
(no matter who they may be), or as the conductor of an 
orchestra meets his flautists or violinists, on terms of social 
equality. If employers could only get into the habit of 
treating their workmen with the same ceremonious courtesy 
as they expect their workmen to use to them, things would 
go much more smoothly. The assumption by the employer 
of a superiority in social status over the wage-earner is no 
longer tolerable. Men are not equal in social attainments, 
any more than in intellectual attainments. But such 
differences afford no warrant for differences in personal 
manners. There can be no good relation between partners, 
none even among fellow-citizens, which is not marked by 
equal courtesy and reciprocal identity in manners. How 
many employers address their workmen, or even their 
foremen or check weighmen, as they expect these to address 
their employer ? 

Itisa common saying that pecuniary transactions between 
relatives are apt to breed strife. They had better be kept 
outof a partnership. Will it comeas a paradox and a shock 
to suggest that in any well-organised industry the employer 
ought to have nothing to do with the rates of wages any 
more than with the hours of labour, for which his employees 
contract? That is to say, the employer may no more 
decide the rate of wages in his own factory than in other 
factories of his trade. ‘This follows, it will be seen, from the 
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recognition of Trade Unionism, the admission that there 
must be a Standard Rate—not to say from the existence 
of the Factory Act and of an Award of the Wages Board 
or of the Committee on Production. It is an imperfection 
of the organisation of any industry if the employer has 
anything to do with the rates of wages that he will pay. 
These are, or should be, settled over his head, grade by grade, 
between the Trade Union and the Employers’ Association. 
In this way the Employer of To-morrow will be free from 
the disagreeable task of deciding how much the labourer 
shall receive, and of reflecting how it compares with his own 
income. The partnership spirit need not, within each 
establishment, be marred by pecuniary squabbles. Are 
employers prepared to give up what the workmen call 
“ nibbling at wages ” ? 

If business is more and more to be deemed the service 
of the community it will be more and more tested and 
esteemed, not by the amount of profit taken by the employer, 
but by the output of commodities and services. We may 
expect, and we must welcome, more and more application 
to our enterprises of skilled “costing” by disinterested 
accountants, alike in order to enable the collective organisa- 
tions of the tradesto settle wages ; to permit the Employers’ 
Association to standardise prices; and to make it possible 
for the Government to check the “ profiteering,” which the 
highly organised industry has in its power. Business will 
involve, indeed, two features which it has not hitherto 
liked, namely, Measurement and Publicity. They will be 
the marks of its passing, even whilst still under private 
employers, into a reputable public service. 

The employer himself will feel that he must rise to his 
new role. He will realise—as regards his sons, if not as 
regards himself—the need for a qualification before appoint- 
ing any person, even his own relative, to any post in his 
enterprise, even that of directing proprietor! At present 
there is less jobbery in State employment than in Municipal ; 
and far less in Municipal than in private enterprise. Only, 
in private enterprise it is not thought to be jobbery to 
appoint one’s own son to be a manager or a partner in one’s 
own business! Yet, from the standpoint of the community, 
the admission of incompetent people to important posts 
in the profession of business is the worst jobbery of all. 

We shall, in fact, look upon the direction and management 
of business as a brainworking profession, just as medicine 
is; a profession demanding from its members appropriate 
intellectual qualifications and mental accomplishments, and 
governed by its own high standard of professional honour. 
A physician is not esteemed in proportion to his income, 
but in the measure of his cures. What shall we think, in 
future, of the business man who refused to take on further 
enterprises because, as he said, the Income Tax and Excess 
Profits Duty would leave him only a bare fraction of the 
gain, and he would not do the work. A surgeon who refused 
to operate because the high Income Tax deprived him of 
most of his fee would be hounded out of his profession. 
The new professional etiquette of the business man will 
eall for the constant exercise of his utmost capacity to 
produce, not necessarily profit, but output; and he will be 
judged, not by the wealth he secures for himself, but by 
the service that he renders to the community. 

Will there, then, be no profit for the business man ? 
So long as he is allowed to exist and is entrusted with the 
direction of his part of the nation’s business he will draw 
his maintenance and remuneration in the form of profit. 
That is the price the community pays for his initiative, 
his capacity for invention and discovery, his power of prompt 
adaptability to changing needs. Assuming a_ properly 
adjusted and rigidly enforced Standard Rate of wages and 
precisely fixed normal working hours for the operatives, 
with accurate measurement of output, and reasonable 
publicity, we need not grudge the private employer his own 
personal profit. But with industry organised into great 
national monopolies, as now seems to be inevitable, there 
is no longer the security of competition to save the public 


from prices advanced without scruple.* The Employer 
of To-morrow will therefore more and more be confronted 
with prescribed maximum prices, fixed after exhaustive 
costing investigations, so as to leave open to him the utmost 
freedom to increase his profit by genuinely reducing the 
cost of production. He will, in fact, take on more and more 
the character of a professional man, keen on success in his 
profession, making by his ability a substantial income, 
and practically paid for his work on what is, in effect, a 
piecework basis, proportionate to his success in devising 
new or improved service for the consumers. His fellow- 
professionals will honour him, not in proportion to his 
income, but to his output. Even his own wage-earners, 
jointly concerned in his enterprise, will be proud, not of 
the wealth of the firm, but of its efficiency. Business, 
a hundred years ago, was run on two motives: the fear of 
starvation for the mass, and the greed of gain for the leaders. 
We have come to the point at which we must dispense with 
the first of these, as Democracy has taken the whip of 
starvation from the employer’s hand. Can the employer 
bring himself to forgo the second? If so, he may count 
yet on a considerable lease of life. 


MALTA AND ITS TROUBLES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT, | 


ALTA’S importance as the headquarters of the 
M Mediterranean fleet is so evident that it is difficult 
to read without a smile of incredulity Nelson’s 
famous pronouncement that “it is a perfectly useless place 
for Great Britain.’ The island has, however, other claims 
on our attention than Nelson’s miscalculation, for a Com- 
mission has recently been appointed to enquire into the 
disturbances which took place there in June last. It is to 
be hoped that some means may be devised for dispelling 
the discontent which has been prevalent there for some 
years past, and of inducing Englishmen to take more 
interest in an island whose inhabitants became subjects of 
the British Crown through circumstances which are unique 
in history. 

Malta was freed from the yoke of the Saracen in 1090 by 
Roger the Norman, who attached the island to the crown 
of Sicily. The Knights of St. John took possession of it 
by gift of the Emperor Charles V. in 1580. The French 
seized it in 1798 and were expelled two years later by the 
English, who have held it ever since, their occupation being 
confirmed beyond all manner of doubt in 1814. 

Malta is at present ruled by a Governor with the assist- 
ance of two Councils, Executive and Legislative. Each 
consists of members elected by the people and members 
nominated by the Governor, the nominated members being 
a majority on both Councils. The Governor has also the 
power of legislating by Order in Council, and he frequently 
exercises it. The ready-made majority which the Govern- 
ment thus has at its disposal has been a fruitful source of 
discontent, and has led to the growth of the “ Absten- 
tionist ’ party, which comprises nearly all the elected 
members. They put in an appearance on the first day of 
the meeting of the Council and then retire, thus registering 
an emphatic protest against the undemocratic nature of the 
Constitution under which they live. These methods do 
not commend themselves to all the supporters of the 
Nationalist party, but they are interesting as an antici- 
pation of a procedure which has been made familiar at home 
since the success of the Sinn Feiners at the last Election. 
The Maltese Nationalists demand a purely Elective Council, 
and the abolition of the Governor's power of legislating by 
Order in Council, 

The language question crops up perpetually in every 
political issue that may be raised. The mother tongue of 





* Why is quinine now 3s. 5d. per ounce, as against Is. or less 
pre-war? Because there is an absolute world-monopoly in the 
hands of an Anglo-Dutch association. 
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every Maltese is an undeveloped dialect of Arabic. All 
classes of the community use it for ordinary social inter- 
course. As a consequence of the connection with Sicily, 
Latin, and subsequently Italian, came to be the language 
of official acts and proclamations, legal documents, ecclesi- 
astical decrees and general culture. The advent of the 
Knights of St. John did not entail any alteration in this 
arrangement, and when the Code for Malta was drawn up 
in the days of George IV., Italian was recognised as the 
official language. During the two years of the French 
occupation, Napoleon decreed that sixty youths of the best 
families should be sent to school in France at their parents’ 
expense. ‘This drastic measure failed utterly, though it was 
almost the mildest of the acts of French tyranny. 

The result of incessant squabbles between the opponents 
and the advocates of the retention of Italian as the language 
of the Courts is the following compromise. In the primary 
schools, which are under Government control, English and 
Italian are supposed to be learned. For the first two years 
Maltese is the medium of instruction; then, English or 
Italian becomes the medium, at the option of the child’s 
parents. If English be preferred, Italian must be taken up 
at a later stage, and vice versa. This attempt at triglot 
instruction has not been a success. The working class 
parents are not enthusiasts for Italian, as it is of no use to 
those who seek for dockyard ermployment or emigrate to the 
United States. Furthermore, as comparatively few chil- 
dren can afford to remain at school for the full course, even 
in the primary schools, those who leave after their third 
year, say, forget even the smattering of English they may 
have picked up. The attempt to teach English by having 
lesson books printed in Maltese with an interlinear trans- 
lation in English is a failure. The task is beyond the 
competence of any child. The primary school system 
needs reform. The mother tongue should be the only 
medium of early instruction, and the study of a foreign 
language should be deferred till the child has a reasonable 
grounding in the ordinary subjects. The stock objection 
that Maltese cannot be the medium of instruction is futile. 
Not so very long ago the use of any medium other than 
Latin for imparting instruction was stigmatised as _bar- 
barous, ridiculous and utterly impossible. 

Maltese secondary schools are nearly all in private hands, 
and they are not affected by this arrangement. In none of 
them is Maltese the medium of instruction, and its use is 
sternly discouraged even in the playground. The language 
difficulty is not so great in these as in the primary schools, 
as the parents of the child who can attend a secondary 
school can usually read and write English or Italian or both. 
The child is not therefore so utterly at sea when confronted 
with the task of receiving instruction in a foreign tongue. 
English is preferred to Italian for obvious reasons of utility, 
but no boy who is destined for business or one of the pro- 
fessions in Malta can neglect Italian. Even if Italian were 
deposed from its privileged position in the law courts, this 
would still be the case. At the University, English is used 
for instruction in Mathematics, Science, and English. 
Italian is used for instruction in Latin, Law, and Medicine. 
The medical text-books in use are English. The same 
system obtains in the Lyceum, the Government Secondary 
School for Boys. 

Such is the position of the language question at the 
present day. The Maltese Nationalists view with jealousy 
any attempt to oust Italian. In 1906 Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain tried to pave the way for the ultimate super- 
session of Italian by English in the Courts, but he failed. 
In 1912, the Commission was unable to recommend any 
change in the existing system. 

If a Maltese wishes to produce a literary work, he must 
choose a widely known medium of expression. Historical 
events have made the Italian tongue the chosen medium, 
and experience has proved that for the Maltese mind it 
is better fitted than English for recording impressions and 
conveying ideas. The Maltese is not an Italian, but still 


less is he an Englishman, There is a daily paper, Malta, 
printed in Italian: an Italian critic said of it, “‘ Pare che sia 
Italiano ”’ (It looks like Italian). If an English critic had 
to express himself about the English daily, the Malta 
Daily Chronicle, he would express himself with more brevity 
and less reserve. 

Once during the war the language question came into 
prominence. An elected member of the Legislative Council, 
Enrico Mizzi by name, made an attack on England for 
hypocrisy and for stifling the liberty of peoples subject to 
her, in a speech in the Chamber in 1917. The occasion 
of this outburst was an alteration in the system at the 
Lyceum, by which English and not Italian was henceforth 
to be the medium of instruction in Sacred History. Mizzi 
saw in this change evidence of a plot to Anglicise theisland, 
He was tried by court martial (Malta being a fortress) for 
this seditious utterance, and for having in his possession a 
pamphlet written by him before the war, advocating the 
cession of Malta to Italy in return for suggested territorial 
concessions in Africa. Mizzi was found guilty but was 
speedily pardoned. The proceedings aroused feelings of deep 
resentment in Malta. The trial was regarded as spiteful 
in its inception and ludicrous in its resulés. The pardon 
granted was not welcomed as an act of clemency, but was 
flouted as evidence of fatuity. Although privilege was 
pleaded with regard to the utterance in the Council Chamber, 
the prosecution successfully maintained that “ privilege 
would subject the competent military Authorities who 
alone are the deciding factor in such cases to the authority 
of the Council of Government.” 

Rarely has the inferiority of the Senate to the Sword been 
put with such refreshing candour. 

The Mizzi case served to convince the Maltese that the 
official British attitude towards them is one of contempt. 
More than a century of British occupation has failed to 
produce anything but a feeling of apathy towards the 
British on the part of the majority of the working classes, 
and of thinly-veiled hostility on the part of those who take 
an intelligent interest in the economic and political concerns 
of the island. No other explanation can be given of Malta’s 
determination not to have conscription. The natives felt 
no dismay at the prospect of the ultimate triumph of 
Germany, in spite of very considerable inconvenience when 
the submarine campaign was at its height. There was no 
rush to join the colours in 1914, and Malta’s war service 
must be measured by the numbers who were motormen at 
Salonica or canteen hands at Taranto. 

Very little has been done to make the Maltese proud 
of their position as subjects of the British Crown. They 
still hanker after their Consiglio Popolare of the far-off days 
before the Knights arrived. They do not forget Wellington’s 
sneer that it would be as sensible to give a constitution to a 
battleship as to Malta. There will be unceasing political 
ferment as long as the answer to every demand for demo- 
cratic reform is—‘‘ Malta is a fortress.” 

France lost Malta by trying to apply the principles of 
1789 to a people unprepared for such revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. The British have failed to win the esteem or 
affections of the people in spite of oft-renewed protestations 
of their intentions to do so. Many Maltese regret the 
expulsion of the French. Had they remained, Malta would 
to-day be a French-speaking island, returning its deputy 
to the Chamber in Paris and sending its quota to the Army. 
The social stigma which English residents are at some 
trouble to emphasise would not exist and the rigid exclusion 
of all Maltese from the Union Club in the Strada Reale 
would be an utter impossibility. 

The profiteering which is said to have caused the recent 
lamentable disturbances could not have been allowed to 
continue if the Government had been the benevolent and 
efficient despotism that it claims to be. The partial 
relaxations of the original military regime have never 
amounted to the grant of a full measure of constitutional 
freedom, and it is useless to expect that anything less will 
satisfy the aspirations of the inhabitants. 
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A GENERAL STAFF FOR LABOUR? 


I “HE immediate emergency of the railway strike being 

over, it is clear that the leaders in the world of Labour 

have begun to reflect carefully upon the morals to 
be drawn from it. It is generally agreed that the Committee 
of Fourteen, brought together by the Transport Workers, 
did excellent work in keeping the door open to further 
negotiation throughout the week, and that the credit for 
the settlement must be divided between the excellent 
manifesto issued by the Fourteen and the extremely 
effective publicity work organised by the Labour Research 
Department for the N.U.R. But the fact that is most 
present to the minds of the leaders of Labour just now is that 
neither the Committee of Fourteen nor the publicity organ- 
isation required ought to have needed to be improvised at 
a moment’s notice. Accordingly, there has gone up an 
almost general demand for a reorganisation of the forces of 
Labour and the creation of what is commonly termed a 
“General Staff.’ Mr. Gosling and Mr. Henderson have 
been writing on this point in the Daily News, the Daily 
Herald has printed a considerable number of articles on it 
from prominent leaders, and other journals have been 
freely discussing the proposal. 

The scheme of creating a “General Staff’ for Labour 
sounds very well, and there is no doubt that a further 
co-ordination of Trade Union forces is urgently required, 
not only in the interests of Trade Unionists, but also for 
the avoidance of unnecessary disputes arising directly from 
lack of co-ordination. But the proposal, as it is usually 
stated, may mean any of several things. For instance, the 
General Staff of an Army directs the whole strategy and 
plan of campaign, and the Commander-in-Chief of an Army 
possesses supreme power. It is, however, quite certain that 
the Labour movement has not arrived, if it will ever arrive, 
at the stage of so centralising its forces as to place the whole 
direction of its plan of campaign in each different trade 
and industry in the hands of a single supreme committee. 
If this is seriously proposed, it can still be ruled out as being 
entirely out of the question. Neither the miners nor the 
railwaymen nor any other important section would on any 
account submit to have their plans vetoed or directed by a 
central authority supposed to represent Labour as a whole. 

The practicable form of the proposal to form what is 
called a ‘‘ General Staff ”’ is the proposal to forma strong and 
representative co-ordinating body, not for the purpose of 
giving it overruling power in the direction of policy, but in 
order that each section may be kept fully informed in 
advance of what the others are doing, and in order that, in 
times of crisis, the collective opinion of the whole Labour 
movement may be brought effectively and quickly to bear 
by way of support or mediation. Not the powers, but the 
prestige and the well-informed character of such a body will 
determine its effectiveness in handling in the future such 
crises as that which led to the railway strike. 

It may strike the outsider as curious that there should 
be all this talk about a Labour “General Staff’’ when Labour 
already possesses, in the Trades Union Congress and its 
Parliamentary Committee apparently the very instrument 
which it is now seeking to create. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to accept the Parliamentary Committee, as it 
exists to-day, as in any sense providing what is required. 
It is fair to say that, although this body has taken itself 
seriously enough, it has never taken seriously its mission in 
the Trade Union movement. It has, indeed, most strenu- 
ously avoided responsibility upon big controversial questions 
of industrial policy, and, by doing so, has left the Labour 
movement leaderless and unco-ordinated just in those 
Spheres in which leadership and co-ordination are most 
urgently needed. Of course, it may be that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee will now rise from its lethargy and take 
the matter seriously in hand. The widespread dissatis- 
faction aroused throughout the Trade Union Movement by 
its failure to rise to the occasion during the railway strike 





will certainly afford a strong stimulus to action, and it is 
being freely said that this is the Parliamentary Committee’s 
last chance. But even if the Parliamentary Committee 
does take action, it is clear that it is not itself the body 
required, and that some new body will have to be created 
to perform the work of co-ordination. This body ought to 
be closely linked with it; but no doubt is felt that a new 
body is needed for the task. 

There may be many persons who will ask of what concern 
this whole question of Labour organisation is supposed to 
be to them? Is it not, they will ask, a matter purely of 
internal Trade Union administration, in which the ordinary 
citizen is in no way concerned? The answer is that the 
whole matter is one of vital concern to the public, which 
can even less afford to ignore the development of organisation 
in the Trade Union world than the growth of Capitalist 
trusts and combines such as the Federation of British 
Industries. Labour is now so powerful a factor in our 
national life that the way in which it organises itself is a 
matter of vital interest to every person in the community. 

What, then, ought to be the attitude of the public towards 
the attempt of Labour to create for itself a closer and more 
effective combination of the various industrial sections 
which it includes? That such a combination would mean 
a real strengthening of the forces of Labour is evident ; 
for in the past a great deal of energy has been dissipated 
by the various Trade Unions in sectional disputes, and there 
is no doubt that much of this waste could be avoided by 
closer co-ordination. Large sections of the public, however, 
will be inclined to say that the stronger the combination 
of Labour becomes the more likely is it to hold up the entire 
economic life of the country by great strikes. Some of them 
may therefore desire to see the forces of Labour divided 
in order that its power to hold up the community may be 
lessened. 

Such reasoning, however, rests upon a fallacy. It is, 
indeed, quite legitimate in the mouths of case-hardened 
reactionaries and apostles of capitalism at any price; but 
it is definitely untrue reasoning if it is supposed to be com- 
patible with a belief in democracy. For the “ general 
public,” as apart from capitalists or industrial wage-earners, 
it is not true that the diffusion and division of Labour's 
power means a better chance of industrial peace. It 
means, indeed, exactly the opposite; for great strikes are 
far less likely to happen because Labour is strong than 
because all the resources of Labour have not been marshalled 
in advance with a view to securing a settlement. The 
interest of the “‘ general public ” is not that Labour should 
be weak, but that industrial issues should be settled as far 
as possible by argument at the bar of public opinion rather 
than by force. 

It can hardly be doubted that a closer co-ordination of 
the forces of Labour, especially if it took the form indicated 
in the early part of this article, would be a powerful influence 
in this direction. The example of the Committee of Fourteen 
clearly shows this ; and, if the Fourteen had been in existence 
before the strike, they would have been able to exert their 
influence for its prevention instead of its cure. It is not to 
the interest of anyone except those who are definitely the 
enemies of Labour that Labour's forces and counsels should 
be weak and divided; for the “ civilian” population is 
liable to suffer more seriously from constant guerilla warfare 
than from the confrontation of organised adversaries. 

At the present time almost every industry in the country 
is in negotiation either with the State or with private 
employers for the conclusion of an agreement on the condi- 
tions which are to exist in industry now that the war is 
over. The demands presented deal not only with wages, 


but with hours, conditions of labour, overtime, nightwork, 
piecework systems and half a hundred other problems. 
It is true that many of these questions are of such a nature 
that they must be dealt with separately by each industry 
for itself; but there is also an immense amount of common 
ground and of issues in which practically the whole Trade 
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Union Movement is concerned. At present, save in a very 
few very exceptional cases, each section of workers prepares 
in isolation its own programme, scarcely conscious at all 
of what is being done by the others. All the sectional 
programmes are then presented and argued separately 
with the various groups of employers ; and almost any one 
of them may iead to a disagreement involving a national 
strike. It is not suggested that such negotiations can be 
centralised in the hands of any single body; but it would 
clearly help towards a solution if each section of workers 
were kept fully informed from day to day of the progress of 
any negotiations which the others were conducting, and if, in 
the preparation of programmes, those matters which affect 
the different industries in the same way were dealt with in 
common and worked up as far as possible into uniform 
demands. All this is work which awaits the “ General 
Staff ’ of Labour, and work which the “ public ” for its own 
sake ought to be anxious to see done effectively and well. 
There is no need to exaggerate the efficiency and closely- 

knit character of organisation on the side of the employers 
in order to point the contrast between Capitalists and workers 
in this respect. On such issues as those which we have been 
describing, as well as on many others, there is no doubt 
that the Federation of British Industries and other bodies 
do act as highly developed agencies of co-ordination. 
They do not need to have powers of action conferred upon 
them any more than the General Staff of Labour will need 

such powers. They operate effectively without powers 
and by influence because they fulfil a need of which the 
big employers at least are almost universally conscious. 

The position would be the same on the side of Labour. 

A committee clearly understanding its purpose and functions, 

and not desiring to secure “‘ power” to do what it could 

achieve far more effectively by using influence and spreading 
information, would provide the requisite machinery of 
co-ordination without involving the Labour Movement 

in any of the perils of centralised mass-action and control. 

It could not indeed, produce, its full effect until the movement 

of amalgamation among sectional and overlapping Trade 

Unions has gone much further than at present ; but within 

the limitations imposed by the present inchoate structure 

of Trade Unionism it could do adinirable work, and might 

often enable the organised workers to gain justice by argu- 

ment instead of being driven to resort for its attainment 

to the ambiguous and self-tormenting instrument of the 

strike. Anything that facilitates clear-headed arguing 
about industry ought to be welcomed not only by Labour 
but also by the “ man in the street.” 


AGE, I DO ABHOR THEE! 
QO PTIMISM is the most pleasant of the incurable 


diseases. How prevalent it is may always 

be seen when any one appears with a sugges- 

tion that he has discovered a means by which 
life may be indefinitely prolonged. Three out of four 
men are attracted, and not alarmed, by the suggestion. 
They would, no doubt, feel a little thrill of nervousness 
if they were suddenly taken to the Fountain of Youth 
and invited to drink its waters, or bathe in it, or what- 
ever one does in the Fountain of .Youth. But, as soon 
as one of them had led the way, most of the others 
would take the plunge. They would say: “ Of course, 
we don’t believe in it,’’ but all the same you would see 
them filling bottles with the stuff to take home with 
them, and add to the barley-water or the bath-water, in 
case a single treatment should prove to be insufficient. 
It is not that everyone would care to live till 969, the 
age of Methuselah, unless he were sure that a few of 
his friends would survive with him. To be Methuselah 
was all very well in a world in which, according to the 
computation of the learned, men did not arrive at 
puberty till the age of 180. Methuselah was old in a 
world of old men. Adam, himself had lived till 930. 


Noah, who was a middle-aged man of 600 when he built 
the Ark, went on living till he was 930. But, alas! 
longevity of this kind is rare outside the borderland of 
Paradise. Mr. Charles Sayle compiled a few years 
ago a birthday book called The Ages of Man, giving a 
reference to every age, wherever it was possible, up to 
that of Methuselah and even beyond it. But, when he 
came to the greater numbers, he had to take refuge 
among comic writers and students of the other world. 
Opposite the age of 700 he could find only certain 
devils who declared on August 13th, 1491, that they were 
longer-lived than men, and lasted from 700 to 800 years. 
At the age of 524 no one but Gargantua could be put 
forward, who was thus old when he begat Pantagruel. 
Who would willingly survive with no contemporaries 
but devils and characters in fiction? We fear the 
annals of this Europe of ours contain no precedent 
for a life of even 200 years. Old Parr—the “ old, old, 
very old man ’’—did well enough, and he achieved only 
a little more than 152 years. Metchnikoff tells of a 
Frenchwoman who died in the last century at the age 
of 158, and who during the last ten years of her life 
lived on cheese and goat’s milk. But of all the people 
who lived on cheese and goat’s milk, she alone seems 
to have got into the second half of a second century. 
Other instances of centenarians quoted by Mr. Sayle 
suggest that, if goat’s milk is good, it may be none the 
worse for having a little rum added to it. Polatiman, 
a surgeon, for instance, who died at 140, “‘ was in the 
habit, from his twenty-fifth year upwards, of getting 
drunk every night, after having attended to his practice 
all day.” ‘* The Irish landowner Brawn,”’ we read in 
another entry, “ who lived to 120, had an inscription 
put upon his tombstone that he was always drunk, and 
when in that condition was so terrible that even Death 
had been afraid of him.” We doubt, however, if it 
would be wise for those who hope to live long to follow 
the example of Brawn. Post hock sed non propter hock 
is a good proverb. Brandy in Latin and French, and 
whisky in Irish, is called the “ water of life,’’ but as a 
preventive of death it cannot infallibly be relied on. 
Many drunkards have died hefore they reached 80. 
We heard of one poor wretch who died at 75. The 
sovereign remedy for old age has yet to be discovered. 

It is even possible to make out a case for abstinence 
as the best means of living long. Luigi Cornaro, who 
lived to 104—some people say 98—and wrote a treatise 
known in English as The Art of Living Long, contended 
that, if men were born healthy and lived temperately, 
it would be a usual thing to see them reaching the age 
of 120. ‘I am certain I, too, should live to that age,” 
he wrote in a pathetic passage in his book, “ had it 
been my good fortune to receive a similar blessing at 
my birth ; but, because I was born with a poor constitu- 
tion, I fear I shall not live much beyond 100 years. 
Yet: all those who are born delicate, like myself, would 
no doubt reach, in perfect health, the age of 100 and 
more years-—as I feel will be the case with me—were 
they to embrace the temperate life as I have done.” 
When he was between the ages of 35 and 40 he had 
brought himself to such a condition of chronic pain and 
ill-health with intemperate living that his physicians 
told him he would certainly die within a few months 
unless he changed his habits. He at last made up his 
mind to observe diligently what foods agreed with him, 
having discovered, he says, the falseness of the proverb : 
‘“* Whatever tastes good will nourish and strengthen. 
“My experience,” he tells us, ‘ proved this 
saying to be false. For instance, dry and very cold 
wine was agreeable to my taste; as were also melons ; 
and, among other garden produce, raw salads; also 
fish, pork, tarts, vegetable soups, pastries, and other 
similar articles. All of these, I say, suited my taste 


exactly, and yet I found they were hurtful to me.” 
In the result, he discovered a diet that he could digest 
easily, and allowed himself only a minimum of that. 
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When he was 78 years old, his doctors urged him to 
eat and drink a little more in order to increase his 
strength, and at last he yielded to them. “ This 
increase, however, was by only two ounces in weight ; 
so that, while with bread, the yolk of an egg, a little 
meat, and some soup, I had formerly eaten as much 
as would weigh ir all exactly twelve ounces, I now went 
so far as to raise the amount to fourteen ounces; and, 
while I had formerly drunk but fourteen ounces of wine, 
I now began to take sixteen ounces.” The result 
even of this small increase was almost fatal. Cornaro, 
however, made haste to return to his old quantities, 
and was quickly restored to health. At the age of 
83 he wrote a comedy “ which, as everybody knows,” 
he said, “ is a cheerful and witty kind of composition,” 
and therefore a more remarkable feat, he thought, 
than Socrates performed in writing a tragedy at the 
age of 73. Cornaro was certainly to be envied, if not 
for the prolongation of his life, for the enjoyment of it. 
“T never knew,” he said, “the world was beautiful 
until I reached oldage.”’ There is a good deal of evidence 
to show, indeed, that the life of an old man, if he is 
healthy and is of independent means, may be an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one. One writer has suggested that 
cheerfulness grows with old age, and that old people 
often find their enjoyment of the beauties of Nature 
increasing. The tragedy of old age, where it exists, is 
usually a tragedy of ill-health, helplessness, and neglect. 
The average old man in civilised countries is little 
better than a pauper, but even so how often does one 
find him more serene, genial and merry than the young 
and the middle-aged in similar circumstances! There 
has been a reaction against old age among modern 
writers, and realists present us with pictures of senile 
decrepitude, grumpiness, and meanness. But every 
old man is not like Mr. James Stephens’s “ old Snarley- 
gob.” There was a tailor during the war who adver- 
tised that he would not make any clothes for old men, 
and certain pacifists asked us to believe that old men 
were simply old wretches with bloodshot eyes rejuvenat- 
ing themselves with the spectacle of young men going 
out to be massacred. We are inclined to think that, if 
any man was to be found so corrupt and insane as to 
get this kind of pleasure from the war, he was a middle- 
aged and not an old one. Later middle-age is the age 
at which men take control of the world, and are most 
jealous of the young. Old age brings with it a certain 
resignation—a resignation ¢ven to the new generation 
that is knocking at the doors. There is a natural 
link between old people and children. It is only the 
ages in between that feel responsible for the universe. 
Old age casts dull care away, as middle age cannot. 
There is an element of friskiness in a healthy old person, 
as in that Rebecca Freeland whose epitaph Mr. Sayle 
quotes :— 
She drank good ale, good punch, good wine, 
And lived to the age of ninety-nine. 

Who would not live to be a hundred if he could be a 
Rebecca Freeland ? Who would not be an old man 
even, like Horace Walpole, who pulled along his gouty 
constitution with the aid of iced-water till the age of 
eighty ? 

One’s attitude to the report of the discovery of a 
new cure for old age will be decided largely by one’s 
feelings as to the desirability of long life. At the same 
time, the discovery is of such an unpleasant kind that 
it will leave many people doubtful as regards both the 
decency and the effects of the cure, supposing it to be 
acure. Dr. Voronoff announces that he has experi- 
mented with his cure, not only on a number of animals, 
but on two old men. Of the latter he says: ‘“ I have 
restored youthful vigour by grafting upon them certain 
glands taken from an ape.” One of the men—not a 
very old one, only 66—was, we are told, “a bowed, 
decrepit, weak man in senile decay ’’ before the opera- 
tion. Since the operation, though his hair remains 





‘ 


white and his skin wrinkled, he “ walks upright, with 
a firm step, and brain clear and active, sleeps well, 
and has the appetite of a man in the prime of life.” 
These are certainly desirable results so far. A good 
appetite, a clear brain, a firm step—what more could 
one ask short of a good conscience and immortality ? 
Still, somehow, one recoils. Is not man already enough 
of an ape without having an ape’s glands grafted on 
him? Is it certain that in his new lease of life he will 
not become less and less of a man, and more and more 
of an ape? On the other hand, we do not become as 
the bullocks are by living on bullocks, or as the sheep 
are by living on sheep. We admit there is that to be 
remembered. Still, eating is not grafting, and we have 
the world’s experience for several thousands of years to 
guide us at the dinner-table. We cannot be sure that 
a piece of monkey thrust into some other part of our 
system than the stomach will not play monkey tricks 
with us and send us skipping up trees and hanging from 
the branches with the tails of our evening clothes. It 
would be a horrible thing to see old men with white 
beards developing prognathous jaws and flocking into 
the dancing clubs with the ululations of the forest. 
The contemporary music-hall revue is already appalling 
enough: it would be unbearable if the stalls were 
crowded with nonagenarians who were partly orang- 
outangs. A London physician was one day arguing 
with an idealist about some question concerning the 
progress of society. At last the idealist gave it up. 
‘**Tt’s no use going on,” he said; “we differ funda- 
mentally. You see, I believe that God is the father 
of mankind.” ‘“ Ah, yes,” quickly replied the doctor, 
“but wasn’t there a monkey on the mother’s side ?”’ 
There was undoubtedly a monkey somewhere, and man 
spends his life in getting rid of it. With luck he can 
do this on the verge of seventy. He may beconsidered 
lucky if he does it at all before he has become helpless. 
The odd thing is that it is the monkey in man that is 
especially desirous of prolongation of life on this par- 
ticular planet. The saint and the hero think of life 
in other terms. They neither cling to life nor despise 
it. They even tell us that, unless we are indifferent 
to life, we cannot enjoy it. They aim in their lives at 
the perfection of a circle, not at the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of a dubiously straight line. On the other hand, 
the saint and hero in men are intermittent. The 
monkey swings quickly into their place, full of desire 
for length of days. He would do anything to be young 
again. He would drink sour milk. He would take 
Egyptian emetics. He would drink the Tea of Long 
Life discovered in the eighteenth century, or chew 
everything he eats several hundred times after the 
manner of the late Mr. Fletcher. Alas! poor creature, 
he is always ready to believe that somebody has dis- 
covered the cure for old age, though nobody has yet 
discovered a cure for baldness. We trust, however, 
that even in these days of the popularity of offals, 
he will have no traffic with the glands of apes. 
Better teetotalism, sour milk, deep breathing, and the 
diet of Nebuchadnezzar than that. Imagine a Parlia- 
ment crowded with surgeons’ apes produced by this new 
operation! Why, they would govern the world no 
better than it is being governed now. 


BEEKEEPING 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


E have travelled so far from the earliest beekeeping, 

V \ from the theories and rules laid down by Virgil 
in the Fourth Book of his Georgics, that those of 

us who love the ancient lore, and think the old bee-garden 
was the most fragrant spot on earth, hesitate to proclaim 


our predilections to the modern apiarist. We fear the 
updrawn eyebrows, the down-drawn corners of the mouth, 
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the half-suppressed sigh of resignation. Only in the quiet 
ot a shaded garden seat do we venture to study the ideal 
situation for the hives and the proper surroundings. 

At liquidi fontes, et stagna virentia musco 

Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus 

Palmaque Vestibulum, aut ingens oleaster inumbret. 

Ut, cum prima novi ducent examina reges 

Vere suo, ludetque savis emissa juventus— 
and there one stops, feeling that, after all, Virgil’s truth is 
not equal to his charm; the British Bee Society would 
refuse him its certificate. But there is something about 
those bees, even if the sexes are not right and the habits are 
unorthodox, that serves to connect the historian with the 
old-time skeppists who kept the real English bee in wasteful, 
unscientific straw hives, going about their work in the 
leisured fashion of men who know little and care less about 
the world lying beyond their garden. 

For long years my own beekeeping was quiet, reposeful ; 
it followed a regular course, and gave indefinite yet satis- 
factory results. In the very early spring I would clean the 
hives and stimulate the workers by a little feeding, particu- 
larly by putting pea-flour down on trays before the hives. 
In May the supers would go in place above the brood-box. 
Then came the swarms that one made no endeavours to 
check ; the best were hived in orthodox fashion or in skeps 
or boxes as the bar-frames dwindled. On fine summer 
nights friends were taken to hear the work of the hive in 
full blast, to see the fanners extinguish a candle with the 
draught created by their tireless wings. Through the season 
one took a frame here and there or a crate of sections, 
raised half-filled racks and put empty ones below. In 
September supers were removed, the main crop was gathered, 
weak stocks united, the entrance of each hive narrowed to 
hinder the action of robber bees or wasps; extra wraps or 
cushions were put under the roof, superfluous lifts were 
removed. At night, when the bees would not be attracted 
by the smell of the honey, the frames were put in the ex- 
tractor; sometimes, after that, they were given to any hives 
not yet closed in order to be cleaned and cleared of the 
residues that only the bee can secure. Then we made mead 
or the old drink that is derived from honey and mulberries. 
Sections were sent to friends, run honey was sold in great 
28-pound tins, and what remained over went into store. 
Surplus wax was mixed with turpentine, and made into a 
polish. During the winter a few preparations were made for 
a summer to come and there were fine warm days when the 
bees issued for cleansing flights, and advantage was taken 
of the mild weather to lift the roof and change the damp 
outer covers for warm dry ones. 

In this idle, happy fashion I kept bees for years, a little 
harassed when swarming time came, or thunder made my 
pets angry, or when, in winter, I found the blue titmice in 
the orchard waiting for me to go that they might hop on 
to the alighting board, tap on the hive wall, and snap up 
the unsuspecting wardresses. This they would do chiefly 
after snow on fine days. There were toads, too, that would 
sit just under the alighting boards in summer time, and 
though I carried them carefully a field away, they would 
often return, being gifted with a pertinacity that must be 
studied to be appreciated. Sometimes I would hear across 
the valley the sound of a key on a frying-pan making in- 
effective music, and I knew that the white-haired beekeeper 
who lived over there was in pursuit of a swarm following 
Virgil’s instructions as far as he could. 

Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum. 


This in the twentieth century, thousands of years after 
Aristotle, Varro, Columella and Pliny had, in their immortal 
day, discussed the question of making these noises and 
debated gravely whether they struck fear or brought joy 
to the hearts of the flying swarm. 

Sometimes I planned an apiary of fifty hives, for I have 
round me all the natural conditions that should make for 
honey. There are willows and sallows by river and along 
water-meadows, so that we have no lack of material for 


pollen and for propolis. There are orchards and great fields 
of clover, the white that is always open to the honey-bee 
and the red that surrenders with its second growth. Slowly 
the stocks mounted up, until they were round about two 
dozen, and then the Isle of Wight disease swept them from 
end to end. I suppose that in my orchard more than half 
a million bees perished. Only the beekeeper who has 
worked for love rather than profit can know what it is to go 
among silent hives when, after long waiting, “the golden 
sun has driven winter underground and lit the heavens 
with summer light,” when the long line of blossom speeds 
from tree to tree. A spring night without bee music lacks 
one of its most compelling charms, and there were early 
days when I would go down to the sallows and wait for the 
brief visit of the humble bees that venture out in the warmest 
hours of March and then return to hibernate until the summer 
is upon the land. It was a joy to hear some bee music, if 
only for an hour, and to remember the sound in July when 
the lime trees flowered in silence. 

To-day I have just three stocks, recovered from the 
wreckage, and I know that in the future beekeeping must 
lose the greater part of its charm, for the call is to hard 
continuous work, broad-based upon knowledge and obser- 
vation. 

The English black bee has not weathered the storm, and 
while the Board of Agriculture favours Dutch bees headed 
by Italian queens, scientific rearers like Mr. Atkinson of 
Fakenham, in Norfolk, are breeding a disease-proof bee on 
Mendelian lines. The result is the Golden, a beautiful 
bee derived from the Ligurian, with a Caucasian cross that 
appears to be used for strength and then to have the colour 
bred out so as to produce a Golden stronger than it 
would be without the addition of foreign blood. I have 
examined these bees, and they seem to be strong, industrious, 
friendly. This last is a great consideration, because the 
much.crossed queens raise broods of unimaginable ferocity, 
and swarm with a contempt for hard labour that proclaims 
the lack of all Trade Union legislation in the apiary. The 
Goldens do not swarm overmuch, but I believe that with 
the Cyprians and Caucasians (I have not kept either) it is 
considered advisable to clip the wings— 

Nec magnus prohibere labor ; tu regibus alas eripe. 
Pliny, Columella and Virgil all advocate the treatment 
which so many bee-masters follow to-day. 

At the time of writing we have about thirty thousand 
hives in England—three million would not be too many so 
that they are not made of cheap wood, put together badly, 
as so many of the advertised hives are. Honey from abroad 
reaches our ports worth sixpence a pound or less, and on the 
way to our tables the price rises to half a crown or even 
more, so that there is every incentive to the beekeeper, 
quite apart from the pleasure he takes in his work. But 
the new beekeeping does not stop at queens and disease-proof 
stock. It aims at turning the work of the hive to the best 
advantage, to designing chambers that will maintain the 
heat so essential for the rearing of brood and the welfare of 
the community. The modern apiarist’s endeavour is to bring 
his bees on as rapidly as possible in the spring, to form nuclei 
and encourage his stocks to turn their first attention to the 
increase, so handling their efforts that the temptation to 
swarm shall be reduced to a minimum by the substitution 
of more immediate calls upon their time and attention. The 
first months of the beekeeper’s year are devoted to this 
intensive rearing, and then, within a little time of the 
honey-flow, strong hives are made up with a young and 
active queen and ample storage space above the brood- 
frames. It is clever work indeed, known to only a few in 
this country, but widely practised in America, where 
beekeeping has assumed proportions undreamt of here. 

He who would look after a large apiary needs no other 
occupation. In the best-ordered hives there may be trouble. 
A queen dies, and there may be nearly a month of unrest 
and anxiety while the hive rears a worker egg in a queen cell, 
and by special feeding turns the worker into a queen, I 
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suppose it is more correct to say that every worker-egg 
could produce a queen if it were given the space and the 
nourishment required. During the month in which the hive 
js queenless there will be many deaths. If the season be 
at its height, the workers live little more than two months. 
Virgil says they do not live more than seven years, and this 
is almost an excess of truth. The new-hatched virgin queen 
must take her nuptial flight. She may perish on the way, 
captured by a bird. 
Et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis, 

writes Virgil, warning his readers that their charge must 
be kept safe from the swallow descendants of the lady who 
took so dramatic a vengeance upon a cruel and faithless 
husband. 

The bee-master will not allow one of his hives to yo desolate. 
He will know at a glance that something has gone wrong. 
He will open the hive and look, in vain, for the queen. It 
is a small matter; a frame of brood with an advanced queen 
cell can be transferred from another hive that is more 
fortunate, or an imported queen introduced in a wire cage, 
care being taken to see that she is accepted by her people. 
The Dutch bees do not shine at accepting queens, whether 
from Italy or elsewhere. Their first instinct is to suffocate 
her, but these Dutch bees have many habits that do not 
commend them to English beekeepers. They will swarm on 
the smallest provocation, or on none at all. Work is not 
their strong suit. Last year, when I had quite a number of 
thriving young colonies that succumbed to the Government’s 
medicated bee-candy in the winter, I tried to check swarming 
by cutting out queen-cells fas they ripened. The bees 
endured this for a little while. Then they made a queen-cell 
very rapidly, put an egg into it, and swarmed, leaving the 
hive to go for a month as best it could. The secret of the 
new beekeeping is to exercise the bees along the lines they 
seek to pursue, to keep them busy all the time, busy and 
prosperous, always confronting chem with tasks that will 
use up all their energies, while conserving the warmth they 
create and following in the working of the combs the natural 
tendency of bee formation. The main idea is to build up 
strength until honey-flow begins, and then to distribute that 
strength in such fashion that there is enough force in every 
hive to take full advantage of the brief harvest. To carry 
this effort to its conclusion, the old easy-going methods 
must be abandoned ; no longer may we leave the bees to 
work as they will, while we follow their directions and 
accept what they are pleased to offer. By the time they are 
packed into winter quarters, we shall be very tired bee- 
keepers. 

I like to persuade myself that this new way is as pleasant 
as it is desirable, and that in the multitude of well-filled 
sections and in the thriving condition of disease-proof bees 
there will be atonement for strenuous days. Of old time 
it was possible to try experiments and to do things that 
might be wise or might be foolish, so little was known, so 
much might be attempted. Best of all, one might take a 
book and a pipe into the apiary and, from a comfortable 
chair, watch the flight of the bees to and from the hive, 
sometimes going up to the alighting board to learn from the 
colour of the thigh packs—yellow, black, blue-green, scarlet-— 
where the pollen-gatherers had been working. Or one 
would watch the arrival of workers spent with toil, and 
greeted on the alighting board by others waiting to relieve 
them of a burden grown too heavy to carry to the goal. 
Now I fear there will be no time to enjoy these sights. The 
bee-master will need all his time because, under the new 
dispensation, it will be his duty to direct the work of the 
hive that he was once content to watch. 

But though I praise the modern methods, and am con- 
vinced that men like Mr. Atkinson are going to revolutionise 
the bee industry, I shall still cycle through the remote 
villages that lie within a ride of home looking for some of 
the old bee-gardens, with their special growths of English 
flowers, their skeps on shelves against a south wall, and their 
veteran skeppist, who will denounce bar-framed hives by 


the hour, and handle the survivors of the English black bee 
in complete security with ungloved hands and unveiled face. 
And in some quiet corner to which I will never take expert 
or amateur, I may even keep a skep or two for myself, just 
to break the monotony of doing the right thing. 

S. L. B. 





OBSERVATIONS 
Boosie touching on Home Rule or anything else 


Parliament, it may be presumed, will endeavour 

next week to come to an understanding with the 
Government as to the domestic arrangements of the Trea- 
sury Bench. Even before the adjournment impatience 
had been growing with Mr. Lloyd George’s conception of 
his office as that of a Presidential Premier and of the House 
of Commons as a somewhat superfluous senate-house, too 
grateful to be made the medium of an occasional “ message ”’ 
from the great man to dream of expecting him to stay and 
hear its own comments. Much has happened in the interval 
to strengthen the general desire that this unpleasing inno- 
vation should cease. I need only specify as an instance 
the disclosures recently made by Lord Rothermere that 
one motive of the system might be to leave the Prime 
Minister free when convenient to disclaim responsibility 
for the official acts of Mr. Bonar Law, who himself, one 
would imagine, must be getting rather tired of playing the 
part of ame damnée to a colleague whose admirers take this 
view of his character. But there are other and more valid 
and even more obvious reasons for insisting that the head 
of the Government should be in his place in the next few 
months. If acid tests are still in fashion, here is one by 
which the sincerity alike of members and Ministers may 


be tried. 
» * *~ 


Much may be excused on the plea of war necessity, but 
it is a little startling to recall that at the time in 1917, 
when the Nivelle controversy, as now appears, was reaching 
its most dangerous point in Paris, Mr. Lloyd George, in 
the House of Commons, was blandly “ citing the opinions 
of our military chiefs as well as those of the French in satis- 
faction at the results of the recent combined military 
operations on the Western front.” A full report of this 
speech and of the debate of which it formed part is pre- 
sumably not available; it was delivered in secret session, 
and my quotation is from the brief authorised record made 
at the time by the Speaker. If extant in fuller form, its 
publication would probably supply a piquant commentary 
on the disclosures now forthcoming—more of which are 
promised—concerning the secret discussions and carefully- 
veiled occurrences that were contemporaneously agitating 
official Paris. Take only one example. By a concurrence 
of dates which seems almost incredible it now turns out 
that on the very day (May 10th, 1917), on which the Prime 
Minister was thus soothing the House of Commons by citing 
French as well as British military satisfaction with the 
position on the Western front, General Nivelle was being 
asked by the alarmed French Government to resign. That, 
of course, was unknown to the general public at the time ; 
the enforced supersession came some days later. 

* * * 

What might now be properly made known is whether 
Mr. Lloyd George took advantage of the secret sessions of 
May 10th and 11th to inform the House of Commons that 
the results thus obtained (representing a position on the 
Western front with which British and French military 
opinion was strangely declared to be satisfied, though in 
the opinion of the French Government it demanded the 
resignation of the lately appointed Generalissimo) had 
been immediately preceded by the subordination of Sir 
Douglas Haig to the instructions of General Nivelle. If 
not, it would be interesting to know why not, and yet 
again, why the House sat in secret at all at such a time if 
facts so vital as this ill-fated experiment in unity of command 
were to be withheld from its knowledge. One admirable 


feature of these singular transactions seems to have been 
Haig’s conduct throughout—his prophetic but unheeded 
warnings, his loyal acceptance of the final decision, and 
afterwards his no less heroic silence under criticisms of a 
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scheme of strategy which, though left to him to carry through, 
was assuredly none of his contriving. 
* * OK 

In view of the declaration of the Rusholme poll next 
Tuesday, and of the discussions to which the result is certain 
to give rise, it may not be inopportune to put on record a 
few particulars as to the course hitherto pursued by the 
by-elections. From West Derby down to Pontefract, 
which was the last result declared, contests had taken 
place up to last month in eight constituencies, all repre- 
sented at the general election by Coalitionists. Of those 
eight seats only three (West Derby, East Swansea and 
Pontefract) are now held by the Coalition, three (West 
Leyton, Central Hull and Central Aberdeen) by the Inde- 
pendent Liberals, and two (Bothwell and Widnes) by 
Labour. At the general election the total Coalition poll 
in the eight seats was 83,435, and at the by-elections 59,994 
—a fall of 28,441. On the other hand, the total anti- 
Coalition vote rose from 48,484 at the general election to 
70,794 at the by-elections—an increase of 22,310. At the 
general election the aggregate Coalition majority in the 
eight seats was 34,951, since converted by the by-elections 
into an aggregate anti-Coalition majority of 10,800. Finally, 
it should be noted that Labour failed in three of its contests, 
the Coalition in five and the Independent Liberals in none. 

* x * 

A point that emerges from this suggestive record is that, 
apart from West Aberdeen, the successes of the Opposition 
candidates were achieved in straight fights. Could they 
have been gained except under such conditions? At 
present, the question may seem slightly academic, and in 
the event of a Coalition defeat at Rusholme it may continue 
to wear that complexion. But if, on the contrary, Rusholme 
turns out to have been held by the Coalition the subject 
may be expected to engage a good deal of attention- 
acrimonious at first, but guided, as time goes on, by practical 
considerations. Is anything in the nature, I will not say 
of an alliance or even of an entente, but of a detente, feasible ? 
Formerly when the Liberal Whips attempted a deal with 
Labour their fault was in offering too little and holding 
on to too much, the truth being that the then existing 
numerical strength of Liberalism as compared with the 
weakness of Labour made a reasonable bargain impracti- 
cable. To-day, the position in that respect is so much 
transformed that as the major party in Opposition Labour 
has now a claim to be allowed a correspondingly increased 
proportion of straight fights against Coalition candidates. 
I am not sure what the exact relative proportions are, 
taking the test I have suggested, but they are probably 
about two to one. 

* * 

Journalism, and perhaps a wider world, will follow with 
sympathy Mr. Robert Donald’s effort to rejuvenate the 
Globe. He has chosen a good general model, and now must 
come the vitalising touch to give his pattern that glow 
and stamp of individuality which is the one thing essential 
even to a product so collective, not to say heterogeneous, 
as a London evening paper. Personally, I cannot believe 
in the savourless prospect of a Globe without politics-,it 
sounds like a reversal of nature—and I am glad to gather 
from certain indications even in the demure first numbers 
of the new issue that the threat is not so serious as I had 
feared. Neutral and impartial Mr. Donald may call his 
variety of politics if he likes, but at any rate it is not an 
unsalted brand, which is already one distinction gained over 
the more neutral of his rival neutrals. JADE. 


Correspondence 
THE SHANTUNG CLAUSE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Few people in Europe seem to realise the seriousness 
of that provision in the Peace Treaty whereby Shantung has 
been handed over ito Japan. It is a cynical commentary on 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, or, rather, on the sincerity 
with which they were accepted by his European allies, that a 
province of China, as much Chinese as Kent is British, should 
be given by China’s allies in the Great War to another ally— 
an ally to whom many Chinese would prefer the Germans. 


It is forgotten that Shantung is not Manchuria or Mongolia, 
outlying and thinly-populated deserts, which are less parts of 
China than Ireland is part of England ; but one would imagine 
that the spontaneous outburst of Chinese feeling all over the 
Far East must have enlightened the few who take long views. 

In the Malay Peninsula the situation was for some days really 
serious, and one had the uncomfortable feeling that anything 
might happen. What did happen was sufficiently grave even 
according to the cautious accounts that appeared in the local 
Press. In both Penang and Singapore there were serious riots, 
with loss of life and looting of shops. Japanese goods were 
destroyed everywhere, in most cases voluntarily, and the high 
price of rice (Government controlled) gave an additional pretext 
for disorder. 

But the most impressive sign was the complete boycott by 
the Chinese of the Peace Celebrations in Kuala Lumpur, the 
Federal capital of the Malay States. When the armistice was 
declared, there were more Chinese flags to be seen than Union 
Jacks. At the Peace not a single Chinese flag was visible, nor 
could one be purchased for any money. The Government of 
the Federated Malay States very wisely ran many special trains 
from all outlying districts to Kuala Lumpur on both the official 
bank holidays without charging any fares. The official figures 
show that 150,000 persons were carried free. ‘These were almost 
entirely Malays and Tamils. At night the crowded and decorated 
streets of the town, with a population of 65,000, of which three- 
quarters are Chinese, were filled with a crowd in which no Chinese 
were visible. Their shops and houses were all shut and unlit. 
A few towkays holding official positions earlier in the day were 
brave enough to join with representatives of other nationalities 
in presenting addresses to the Chief Secretary. No rickshas plied 
after six o’clock. A few days afterwards every Chinese shop 
closed for a one-day strike. 

The outward signs of trouble have blown over for a time, but 
matters cannot rest as they are. In no British Colony or Pro- 
tectorate were the Chinese more loyal or more contented than 
in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. 
Here we have the fusion of East and West, who meet every day 
(despite Mr. Kipling). 

The ideas that made the French Revolution made the Chinese 
revolution that swept away the Manchus. Whatever may 
happen temporarily, the Chinese are certain in the long run to 
remain a republic. The complete absence of what we call 
** snobbery,” the lack of hereditary titles, the dislike of militarism, 
the sub-division of the land amongst those who work on it, the 
fact that even under the worst of the Manchu emperors a peasant’s 
son could rise by industry and talent to the rank of Viceroy, 
and, above all, the living influence of Confucius’s writings prove 
their fundamentally democratic spirit. When Gibbon wrote of 
“the vast equality of the Empire of China,” he was more nearly 
right than he perhaps knew. On this foundation a few Euro- 
pean-educated men, influenced largely by Rousseau, whose 
Social Contract was translated by them into Chinese, and by 
various Socialistic writers, raised up the movement that over- 
threw the old regime. 

That movement was financed and directed from the Malay 
Peninsula until it could take “direct action” in China. Its 
success turned the eyes of all Chinese here towards their own 
country—even those who were naturalised British subjects. 

Though the Republican Government has fallen into the hands 
of self-seekers and soldiers, and has suffered from the feud be- 
tween the South and the North (Canton and Peking), yet it will 
ultimately, if allowed to work out its own salvation without 
external interference, establish a strong and democratic system. 
The only danger, now that the West has exhausted itself with 
the Great War, is that Japan may succeed in setting up a virtual 
protectorate. The secret treaty forced on the Peking Govern- 
ment, with bribes and menaces, during the war, was the expression 
of that ambition; the Shantung Clause in the Peace Treaty 
shows how real is the danger of its success. The rumours that 
in 1917 Great Britain entered into another secret treaty, or 
arrangement, with Japan, in which Chinese rights were further 
sacrificed, finds ready credence. 

It is not too late now, but unless something is done soon, it 
speedily will be. —Yours, etc., ** ENGLISHMAN.” 

Kuala Lumpur, 

September 3rd. 


RUMANIA AND THE JEWS 


To the Editor of Tar NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I reply briefly to your Jewish correspondent’s 
letter under this head in your issue of October 11th ? 

I presume the serious illness of which he still complains pre- 
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vented him from controlling the misleading information he got 
concerning the postponement of the decree by which political 
rights are given to the Rumanian Jews. The facts are quite 
contrary, and I enclose herewith some cuttings from London 
newspapers (October 9th) containing an official notice issued 
by the Rumanian Legation here informing the Rumanian 
Jews to hand in their applications for citizenship. 

I am very glad that he alluded to the remonstrances made, 
fifteen years ago, by the great Rumanian Minister of Public 
Instruction, Haret, against those who were inclined to encourage 
anti-Semitic movements among the students. It is a proof 
indeed that the Rumanian authorities accorded the due pro- 
tection to the Jews. 

The rest of his accusations against Rumania belong to the 
past, and the Jews have no more motives to persist in being 
centrifugal elements towards the Rumanian State, but its 
faithful citizens.—Yours, etc., D. N. Crorort. 

46 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 

[The cutting from the Morning Post of October 9th which Mr. 
Ciotori encloses announces that Jews born in the old Kingdom 
of Rumania will receive the rights of citizenship on making 
application in the proper form. It must be observed that this 
announcement does not apply to the new territories of Rumania, 
that there appears to be acondition attached concerning previous 
service in the army, and that the statement in Mr. Ciotori’s 
last letter (published in these columns on September 27th) that 
“ The whole Jewry in Rumania now enjoys political rights,” 
seems, to say the least, tohave been a little premature.—Eb. N.S.] 


“THE MEN ARE ALWAYS RIGHT” 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—I am grateful to you for the courtesy of your comments 
on my letter, and am glad to learn that, “ given the facts,” you 
agree with my conclusions. As to the facts, it is true that I 
cannot “ personally vouch ” for them, but so long as newspapers 
are the main distributors of intelligence, it is difficult to go else- 
where for information on public matters, and, with due discrimi- 
nation, I must rely, like other people, on the honesty of the 
members of your profession. 

I do not wish to make further demands on your space, but 
I enclose for your consideration—and publication if you think 
fit—three quotations from the Press, which I have selected from 
a large number as being, I think, beyond any suspicion of in- 
accuracy or malicious exaggeration.—Yours, etc., 

20 Egerton Terrace, S.W. 3. LESLIE Scorr. 

October 14th. 
ENCLOSURES. 
1. From the Times, September. 30th: 

“ Mr. E. Howard Collins, a City rating surveyor ” (a volunteer 
worker) “ gave the following account of his work yesterday : 

“The first job that I was given was to load up into cattle- 
trucks a large number of sheep which had been on rail for many 
days. The condition of these poor dumb beasts was pitiable 
for want of proper food and water, although some of the higher 
railway officials had been doing something to alleviate their 
sufferings. . . . I was afterwards asked if I would volunteer to 
water and feed the horses as the horse-keepers had left them with 
no attentionatall. . . . Wewere takento a hugestable containing 
from 800 to 1,000 horses. Some of the horses were frantic from 
thirst and hunger. . . . Afterwards we went to another portion 
of the great goods yard. . . . Here the strikers had left a large 
amount -of poultry still in their crates without any attention, 
and a number of the birds had died.” 

2. From the Birmingham Post, September 29th (a report ofa 
strikers’ mass meeting at Birmingham). 

“ Mr. W. T. Maund (Strike Secretary) said he hoped the railway 
clerks would obey the instructions of their officials in doing 
nothing outside their ordinary duty. He did not want to do 
any man an injustice, but he understood that some of the clerks 
had been feeding the horses that day (!). Most men had a tender 
spot for dumb animals, and perhaps the action of the clerks 
could thus be explained (!) In the past the union had agreed 
to their members feeding the horses, but this time they had decided 
otherwise, and they did not want the clerks to interfere with the 
stablemen’s duties by feeding the horses. The horses belonged 
to the Railway Executive or to the shareholders of the railway 
companies, and if they did not feed them ‘ they would be taken 
up by the R.S.P.C.A.’ ! ” 

8. From the Daily Express, September 29th. 

“ We have considered the question,” said Mr. W. T. A. Foot, 





secretary of the N.U.R. London Branch, on Saturday, “ and 
while we recognise the humanitarian aspect of the case, we have 
decidea that the railway authorities must accept the ful) responsi- 
bility for feeding and watering the animals.” 

4. My letter was directed at the leaders and not at the indi- 
vidual men, so that I am glad to conclude with the following from 
the Westminster Gazette, October 3rd: 

“It seems that the voluntary workers at the Great Eastern 
Railway stables at Hare Street left work owing to ‘unadapta- 
bility.” Men on strike thereupon took over the care of the horses, 
and two of them now remain on at night so that their charges 
shall not suffer.” 

And I personally received a letter from a railwayman at 
Paddington assuring me that “ the companies’ horses are to the 
drivers and van-boys their greatest friends,” and that at the 
Paddington No. 1 Branch of the N.U.R. “ stablemen and horse- 
keepers were exempted from picket duty so as to be able to carry 
on their good work as volunteers for the feeding of the horses.” 
And that, I am sure, represents the feeling of the mass of rail- 
waymen.—L. S. 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—I have no desire to rake up anything connected with the 
recent Strike, which is happily now being forgotten, but I think 
you will agree that there was one incident concerned therewith 
as to which it is very advisable that the truth should be made 
known. I refer to the allegation that the Railway horsemen 
callously left their charges to perish of starvation and neglect. 

For many years I personally had constant and unique oppor- 
tunities for observing the railwayman’s relationship towards 
and treatment of his horse, and I found it impossible to believe 
the newspaper and other reports which were sent to us as to 
these animals being thus ruthlessly abandoned. I could not 
help noticing the peculiar and somewhat extraordinary fact that 
in so many instances where “bands of voluntary workers” 
undertook the feeding and care of these horses, it so fortunately 
happened that Press reporters and photographers were present 
in those identical stables; and though as the Secretary of an 
Organisation which has neither knowledge of nor partiality for 
either side in the dispute, I yet must say that these paragraphs 
and pictures lent themselves to the strong suspicion of being 
more propaganda work to discredit the men than portrayals of 
humanity to horses. 

Enquiries made of Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., elicited the follow- 
iny reply :— 

“ The N.U.R. Executive gave permission for the men to 
look after the horses; no such order was really necessary 
as the men all loved their horses, and would not willingly see 
them suffer in any way. In a few isolated instances, owing 
to the action of local officials, men did leave their horses. 
Subsequently, the voluntary people came on the scene, turned 
the men out, and assumed control. If the voluntary people 
had kept away, the horses would have been fed and cared 
for by the men themselves.” 


Whilst assuming no responsibility for this statement, I must 
say that it entirely agrees with the result of such enquiries as we 
were able to make.—Yours, etc., Francis A. Cox 

(Secretary, National Equine Defence League). 

New Southgate, London, N., 

October 10th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—Mr. Leslie Scott says “the leaders are responsible ” 
for the horses on the railways not being watered and fed during 
the strike. A railwayman came to address a meeting in our 
village of agricultural labourers during the strike, and I, as 
chairman, asked him if it was true that the horses had been 
neglected. He said that the N.U.R. men had instructions from 
their leaders to water and feed all horses and cattle and to unload 
all perishable goods. Jf there was any negligence, apparently 
then it was not the fault of the leaders.—Yours, etc., 

Newdigate, Surrey. F. E. Green. 

October 13th. 


QUO VADIS? 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your current issue you express yourself as follows : 
** But the idea of going on with the scheme [of a Civic Guard] . . . 
would ... be a crime against the community because in effect 
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it would be a declaration of a chronic state of war between the 
classes.” 

I pass over the question of who “ declared ”’ war, and the 
suggestion that the citizen guard must be a purely class organisa- 
tion. You will, I think, grant that this body can only be used 
defensively, i.e., to frustrate attempts to coerce the Government 
of the day. If this is so, will you make it quite clear whether 
your condemnation rests on the fact that you deny the right of 
the Government to take precautions against hostile coercion, 
or simply that this particular precaution is unwise? If the 
latter, you presumably know of some practical alternative or 
are prepared to demonstrate that no such scheme is necessary 
to enable the Government to triumph over any possible hostile 
organisation. If the former, is it too much to ask for an abso- 
lutely plain description of the proposed power you would set up 
in substitution for or opposition to representative Government in 
the State, and your reasons for the abandonment of democracy ? 
—Yours, etc., JOHN NEAL. 

Reform Club. 

October 11th. 


[We did not question the Government’s “ right” to do any- 
thing. We would go further and say that we consider it the 
Government’s duty to make preparations to deal with such a 
transport crisis as occurred a fortnight ago. But the particular 
form of preparation referred to seems to us a piece of criminal 
foolishness. If the authorities choose to maintain and even to 
develop the “ special constable ” organisation which was created 
during the war, we shall have no complaint to make. But the 
“Civic Guard” being called into existence specifically for use 
in trade disputes, no loyal Trade Unionist could possibly join it. 
Whatever it might be in theory it would in practice be a purely 
elass organisation; and we are certainly not prepared to grant 
that it “could only be used defensively. It would be an osten- 
tatious display of force directed against the working class and a 
standing invitation to the wage-earners to organise some counter- 
force on their side. If it be argued that the Civic Guard would 
not be directed against the working class and would be used 
solely for the general purpose of maintaining public order, then 
why not use (and if necessary extend) the organisations which 
already exist for that purpose ?—Eb. N.S.] 


THE UNREPRESENTATIVE PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—** Sack the lot” is already almost as classic a phrase 
as “Wait and see,” but not yet always so practical. For 
example, how can we apply it.to a Government, new, yet already 
discredited by its Russian, Irish, and social policy, its unsound 
finance, and the sinister influences that intermittently dominate 
it? Unrepresentative, it can yet defy the country—from 
behind the entrenchments of the Parliament Act and its bogus 
majority. But for the country, faced with the choice between 
social evolution and social revolution, it would be disastrous 
if this Government ran its full five years, or anything like it. 
How shall we compel it to face a General Election? ‘ Direct 
action’? might be justifiable as a last resort. But it would be 
obviously dangerous, and perhaps lead to class war. 

A Constitutional method is far the best, if it can be found. 
Why should not the King, in a crisis, compel an unrepresentative 
Prime Minister and Parliament to submit themselves to the 
judgment of the country, by exercising his right to dissolve 
either the Parliament or to dismiss the Minister? Is his personal 
use of such powers, apart from their use by the Cabinet, lapsed— 
like the Royal Veto? I doubt if a Constitutional lawyer would 
say so. Queen Victoria threatened Lord Palmerston with 
dismissal in 1851 as “her constitutional right.”” Of course, 
such action must be justified by results. But the danger of the 
present situation is very real. We are back again in the ‘“* Wilkes 
and Liberty ” days, except that George V. is wiser than George III. 
If Patliamentary Government is not to be discredited in its 
Mother Country the King must act as its trustee. 

The only alternative is Trades Union pressure, and that may 
mean the establishment of two rival Governments and the 
destruction of our most valuable asset—the unity of the nation. 

When we do get a new Parliament a new safeguard is needed, 
and might take the form of shorter Parliaments, or a Referendum 
—-preferably the former. But at present our last Constitutional 
hope is in the King.—Yours, etc., JoHN O'REGAN. 

Marlborough. ; 

October 13th. 

[We imagine it would be difficult to find a “ constitutional 
lawyer ” of repute who, in this year of grace 1919, would attempt 
to defend the right of the Crown to dissolve Parliament against 
the advice of the Prime Minister.—Eb. N.S.] 


WORKING HOURS AND PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—You seem to assume in your “ Comments” of the 
llth inst. that the working hours can almost invariably be 
reduced from the general pre-war week of about fifty-five down 
to forty-four without loss of production. 

This is an assumption which is incorrect and dangerous, 
for there are many of our industries where each reduction of an 
hour cannot but mean a proportionate, or almost proportionate, 
reduction in output. 

In the business with which I am connected we reduced hours, 
after having taken a vote of our employees, about ten years 
ago, from fifty-five and a half to forty-nine without raising the 
piece-workers’ rates, and their earnings showed no reduction ; 
but this could hardly be done nowadays, and lately, when the 
main portion of our industry reduced hours to forty-eight, 
it was coupled with an advance in piece-rates of 15 per cent., 
though it had been proved that this was unnecessary to secure 
the same wages as before. 

I am heartily in favour of a reasonably short working week, 
say, of forty-eight or forty-four hours, even though in many cases 
it will mean a reduction in output unless two shifts aresubstituted 
for one ; but please remember that the striking figures of increased 
output, accomplished by reduction in hours, seems to have been 
entirely, or almost entirely, where the hours were clearly excessive, 
or with constant overtime, Sunday work, etc., and where the 
work called for constant manipulation by the worker. 

The non-reduction of output in our case was partly due to 
the adoption of the one-break system; but in some cases the 
employees in other districts and industries refuse to adopt this, 
and in others they refuse to work on Saturday, thus forcing the 
continuance of the old much-condemned early-start, long-hours- 
day on the other five days.—Yours, etc., 

Paisley. J. S. M. Jack. 


IRISH REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your “Irish Correspondent” has strangely misread 
the figures of Irish revenue and expenditure. He declares 
that the Treasury White Paper shows that Ireland is able to 
afford some eight millions on the “ operations of an army,” 
and proceeds to draw the inference that this represents Lord 
French’s “ operations.” It is true that the table in the White 
Paper includes, under Irish expenditure, “ Votes of Credit: 
Naval and Military Operations, etc., £8,310,000°; but it is 
explained in a note that this item represents advances to Supple- 
ment Civil Departmental Votes (in particular payments for 
War Bonus, for the temporary increase in the rate of Old Age 
Pensions, for Out of Work Donation, and for the Bread Subsidy), 
and that all expenditure on naval and military operations is 
allocated to General Services. The White Paper is not a model 
of lucidity, nor are its figures above criticism; but your 
correspondent’s interpretation of them is clearly untenable.— 
Yours, etc., > a 


Miscellany 
MIRAGE 
i ae fabled face! From sterile shore to 


shore 
O’er plunging seas, thick-sprent with glistening 
brine, 
The voyagers of the World, with sail and heavy oar, 
Have sought thy shrine. 
Beauty inexorable hath lured them on. 
Cold and remote, thy stars enclustering gleam 
Burn in thy flowered locks, though creeping daybreak 
wan 
Prove thee but dream. 
Noonday to night the enigma of thine eyes 
Frets with desire their travel-wearied brain, 
Till in the vast of dark the ice-white moon arise 
And pour them peace again ; 
And with malign mirage uprears an isle 
Of fountain and palm, and courts of jasmine and rose, 
And music and craving of siren throats their souls 
beguile, 
And maddening fragrance flows. 
Lo, in the milken light, in tissue of gold, 
Thine apparition gathers in the air— 
Nay, but the seas are deep, and the round world old : 
And thou art named, Despair. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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THE MUSICAL JOURNALIST 


T says something for a man’s prowess as a journalist 
that he is able to reprint well over 90,000 words* 
consisting entirely of articles contributed to journals 

and newspapers, and we find that but one or two of them 
are unworthy of their more permanent form. Mr. Newman 
is one of the few living musical critics whose writings can 
be read with pleasure and understanding by any intelligent 
man, however little he may know about music. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to write well about music, and most 
musical critics give up attempting to do it very early in 
their career, for it demands, to begin with, a general culture 
and catholic interest in the arts which few of them possess. 
It is Mr. Newman’s chief asset that he has a curious and well- 
read mind, he is interested in literature, he has made a 
sensible contribution to the theory of prosody and he reads 
our modern poets. In a musical critic this amounts to 
extensive literary knowledge, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr. Newman should write well. Another of 
Mr. Newman’s excellences is that he is not a fanatic or a 
man with a bias to any particular school. This does not 
mean that Mr. Newman never overstates his case—he is 
much too amusing a writer to be always absolutely just— 
but it means that, when M. Serge Diaghileff rages against 
the Germans, and when the folk-song enthusiasts want 
our composers to write nothing but folk-tune symphonies, 
and when the Futurists swear that there is no god but 
Noise—that at the beginning there was Noise and that there 
will be Noise at the end—in the midst of all this pande- 
monium Mr. Newman continues to talk sense. 

The most serious criticism of Mr. Newman will be that of 
people who find a vein of somewhat unpleasant flippancy 
and cynicism in his style. The chapter in the present book 
entitled “‘ Composers and Obituary Notices ” is an example 
of a facetiousness which, though it does not offend me, is 
undeniably not in the best taste. What I do object to 
more strongly is an occasional sneer at the British public, 
which savours too much of the alien and wealthy cosmo- 
politan of no definite nationality, who enjoys all the privi- 
leges and advantages of a British citizen, and jeers at the 
ordinary Englishman because he does not fully share his 
somewhat exotic tastes. If it were not for the existence 
of these gentry, who in London are in great numbers, we 
should not mind Mr. Newman’s strictures, but a man of 
Mr. Newman’s gifts ought to take the utmost care not to 
allow himself for one moment to suggest that he has any 
sympathy with the type of mind that dwells in St. John’s 
Wood, Maida Vale, and the more opulent parts of Hampstead, 
and plays Wagner on Sundays. 

If this element were anything more than a slight streak 
in Mr. Newman’s composition it would seriously affect his 
power to appreciate the best music, but happily it is not. 
The proof of this statement lies in Mr. Newman’s well-known 
advocacy of Elgar’s best music, which makes no great appeal 
to a taste for luxury (whether in sounds or food) such as is 
gratified by Wagner. Even stronger evidence is Mr. 
Newman’s understanding of works like Scriabin’s Prometheus. 
That Scriabin was presumably a theosophist Mr. Newman 
rightly dismisses as being of no more moment than the 
statement, once equally popular, that Shakespeare was a 
Conservative. I know practically nothing about Scriabin’s 
life, so I cannot say why or how far he was a theosophist ; 
but although I feel about theosophists what Mr. Arnold 
Bennett feels about orthodox Christians, that I cannot 
consider them as my intellectual equals, it is only a feeling, 
and it does not demand much experience to know that even 
one’s intellectual superiors are capable of extreme imbecility 
in some matters. Whatever mental confusion Scriabin 
may have felt, confronted with philosophical problems, his 
brain was extraordinarily clear and vigorous when it came 
to musical composition. Mr. Newman says, in a chapter 

on ‘‘ The Amateur Composer,” that no really great composer 





* A Musical Motley. By Ernest Newman. John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 





will ever fail to acquire sufficient technique adequately to 
express his ideas; and there is an important truth in this 
statement, though it does not mean that we have not had 
composers—such as, for example, Beethoven—whose essen- 
tial greatness might not have been more striking had they 
been less deficient in certain qualities of sense—upon which 
technique entirely depends. 

Whatever fantastic theory of harmony Scriabin may have 
pretended that he worked on, and however one may accuse 
his theory of being too narrow and restricted to be of any 
use to future composers, the truth is that Scriabin evolved 
a method of musical expression that revealed his personality 
as perfectly as any expression could reveal it. When I hear 
the Prometheus I feel that Scriabin has absolutely succeeded 
in putting down all he had to say, which means that, like 
Wagner, he was a supreme technician. But his technique 
will never be any good to anyone else because, like all real 
technique, it is the natural form of his thoughts in sound; it 
is not a costume in which he dresses his ideas and which 
someone else can steal. Mr. Newman is one of the few 
musical critics who does not write as if he were under the 
delusion that a composer can ever gain a great man’s 
technique by studying jit. It is a commonplace of musical 
history that Wagner enriched our musical resources, but 
have composers since Wagner written one jot the better for 
it? Not at all; the majority of them have written and write 
considerably. worse than the average composer in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The fact of the 
matter is that in the hands of a baby a crowbar is no more 
effective than a piece of paper, and not a million demonstra- 
tions from a Hackenschmidt could teach a beby how to 
use one. This seems so obvious that 1 am almost ashamed 
to insist upon it; but from the way musicians talk one 
would imagine it was an obscure truth not yet dragged into 
the light. One never hears a modern composition nowa- 
days without a passage for muted trumpets. Muted 
trumpets with a soft background of brass produce the most 
ravishing, soul-dissolving sounds obtainable on this earth, 
but when I hear these inevitable muted trumpets I nearly 
always writhe in agony on my seat; they are used with 
so little imagination, so obviously as a dodge, an effective 
“stunt ” picked up in the course of much misapplied study 
of other men’s works. 

Now these are the very people who, when they listen to 
Scriabin’s Prometheus, think: ‘‘ Ah! that is the chord of 
So-and-so, and that is So-and-so, and where is he going 
now ?”’ and ultimately get lost in what is to them a confu- 
sion of discords, and end by disliking Prometheus because 
it is so homogeneous and closely woven in texture that 
they can fall back on nothing concrete to imitate except 
this horribly artificial harmonic system of the impoverished 
scale, which they imagined was the secret of Scriabin’s music, 
as they imagined the whole-tone scale was the secret of 
Debussy’s. But no man with an instinct for great music 
could hear the first fifteen bars of Prometheus without 
realising that here is the real thing, here is something being 
said that is tremendous, that is almost inexpressible and 
yet is being expressed. There is in Prometheus a spiritual 
quality which is rare in music ; it is in Bach, in Beethoven, 
in Franck, occasionally it flickers up in Wagner, but it is 
not comfortable there ; to my mind it is the greatest of all 
qualities, and when Mr. Newman recognises it, as he has 
done, it suffices for me to consider Mr. Newman as one of 
the few writers on music whose opinion is worth troubling 
about. Given this sensitiveness to spiritual intensity and 
imaginative depth in music, I am prepared to turn a blind 
eye and a deaf ear to Mr. Newman’s somewhat venial 
lapses from good form. Give me the man who knows good 
music when he hears it, even if he occasionally makes bad 
jokes, rather than any of those numerous gentlemen who 
have lost all their senses, including their sense of propor- 
tion, in the endeavour to preserve a perfectly correct 

demeanour. 

Much of Mr. Newman’s fooling I find extremely enter- 
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taining; for example, his account of Sir Edward Elgar 
writing in reply to an inquiry as to his methods of work : 
“When I was composing Polonia I lived for a month on 
polony sausage, under the pardonable delusion that this 
was the natural diet of the Poles. I discovered my error 
too late to prevent a slight trace of a German accent appear- 
ing here and there in the music among so much that is 
genuinely Polish.” But Mr. Newman always mixes his 
fooling with sound sense, and in this chapter on “ Recipes,” 
from which I have just quoted, he makes Richard Wagner 
knock the bottom out of the theory and gives the artist's 
true psychology in a page of vivid self-explanation, which 
shows the same alert sensibility as his suggestion that 
players of the oboe and cor anglais should have some 
slightly acrid name like Grice. W. J. Turner. 


Art 
THREE SHOWS 


HE Autumn Exhibition of the International contains 

560 paintings by 297 exhibitors. If every picture 

possessed a strong individuality of its own the 
appreciative public would spend a bewildering and strenuous 
three-quarters of an hour—which is the average length of an 
ordinary visit to an exhibition of contemporary pictures— 
and would finally decide upon a further visit. For it is a 
physical impossibility to react towards the work of more 
than a few genuine artists at a time. If we attempt to do 
so we find ourselves making misplaced comparisons of 
methods and technique and losing sight of the vision which 
lies beyond all such external equipment. But the present 
International does not exact such concentration: it can 
be “done” in a single visit. For in spite of the large 
number of paintings, the ostensible variety of subjects and 
of “treatment,” there is a marked similarity pervading 
the exhibition: nearly everywhere the same cleverness 
and superficial plausibility, the same self-consciousness (in 
the bad sense), the same meretricious and derivative sensi- 
bility. The great majority of the pictures have that quickly 
dissolving fascination which is characteristic of up-to-date 
cultured and adroit work that lacks originality. Not that 
the International is altogether up to date in its standards 
and influences, with the exception of Alvaro Guevara. 
And this fact diminishes still further its interest. For 
while the mere quality of modernity has no absolute value 
and is of its very nature ephemeral, it has a momentary 
psychological interest. 

It is only after studying the catalogue that one takes 
notice of the “‘ Whistler ” lent by Lord Aberconway. It is 
neither good nor a typical Whistler ; it might be described 
as an Albert Moore elaborated into Whistlerian gossamer. 
Nor is one particularly arrested by the neighbouring 
Nicholson landscapes, which are constructed with the usual 
refined but limited and stereotyped vocabulary. Mr. 
Nicholson is too easily satisfied with a fleeting surface 
impression: he is too conscious of being elusive and 
mysterious and the mystery becomes artificial, a blind 
search for a reality that evades him. Mr. Pryde is a more 
perfect Nicholson with a narrower range. More concrete 
is the work of Nicholson junior, who paints still lives like his 
father, but with greater photographic precision. His work 
is brilliant rather than original, typical rather than individual. 
The case is the Same with another of the younger (and often 
more interesting) exhibitors, Meredith Frampton, who 
shows considerable technical accomplishment. The finish 
and verisimilitude of his portraits are striking; but the 
portraits nevertheless do not convince. Although these 
younger artists attract attention with their brighter, clearer 
colours, they will tend to travel the same path as the older 
and better known exhibitors, Messrs. Lavery, Strang, Glyn 
Philpot, Munnings, McEvoy, William Rothenstein. Instead 
of increasing in power and fascination, the work of these 
latter grows more and more attenuated and stereotyped. 


They are losing ground and becoming out of date; which 
indicates that they were never more than up to date. It 
is not that they are merely reproductive and historical; 
they endeavour to indulge in emotion as much as anyone 
else; but they never get there; they are sentimental and 
derivative. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s “ Melampus and the 
Centaur’ is even repulsive. Mr. McEvoy’s portraits are 
not so much his fault as that of the public, who think that 
they are patronising art by commissioning general resem- 
blances. This fallacy may give to the artist wealth, and 
gratify the people who already have wealth and want 
sentiment ; but it kills art. 

Mr. Alvaro Guevara's picture, “The Editor of Wheels,” 
is the single exception in the exhibition. One wants to 
see it again. Mr. Guevara belongs to the London group 
rather than to the International. This fact, by itself, does 
not mean that he is a better artist, but simply more 
“‘ advanced ”’ than his present co-exhibitors. But there is 
more in his picture than mere modernity. This impassive, 
slender lady, with her iridescent silk dress, in the room in 
which one notices otherwise only the mats on the tumbling 
away floor and the exquisitely surfaced and coloured 
cushions in the corner: here is an emotion delicately yet 
vividly felt and realised. It is to be hoped that the portrait- 
hungry public will not persuade Mr. Gwevara to lapse into 
virtuosity. 

Nina Hamnett, who is showing some paintings and draw- 
ings at the Eldar Gallery (Great Marlborough Street), 
belongs, so to speak, to the International of ten years hence. 
She displays the same slickness and capacity for securing 
general pictures, only she describes in terms of diluted 
Cézanne, and therefore strikes a colder and more intellectual 
note. 

At the Leicester Galleries there is an interesting but not 
altogether representative exhibition of the work of the late 
Harold Gilman. As President of the London group Gilman 
gave strong encouragement and support to the somewhat 
speculative experiments of his younger colleagues, but he 
never deviated from his own already formed realistic 
tendencies. The term realistic is employed, because it 
serves to distinguish his work from that which attempts to 
concentrate on pure abstract form (cubism, futurism, 
vorticism). It does not mean photographic. None of the 
Impressionists, not even those who preached strict sub- 
servience to nature, were, strictly speaking, photographic. 
The latter were simply the point of decadence of the Barbizon 
School, which was an emotional breaking away from the 
sterile theatricality of the eighteenth century. In the 
sunlight of the outer world, in its seemingly infinite forms 
and colours, the Barbizon School and the Impressionists 
found a means of expressing and rendering articulate their 
impulse for freedom and expansion. Here, as with the 
philosopher Rousseau, the cry for a return to nature was 
in reality a demand for release from convention, from the 
burden of the past. But very soon the Impressionists 
began themselves to evolve an external formula, to concen- 
trate overmuch on the physical fact of light, until finally, in 
the complexities of the science of light, the actual «esthetic 
vision of‘ light became lost. Gilman tended to be subject 
to this shackling influence. He has rather too much of a 
stereotyped method, which fails, as it were, to make the 
content identical with the form. The pleasure which one 
immediately derives from his richly massed forest foliage. 
from the rainbow-coloured choppy water of his rocky pool, 
from his well-spaced glowing study of an interior, is very 
soon marred by a steadily growing consciousness of a kind 
of staccato mathematical repetition. This characteristic is 
emphasized in his drawings, which lack the vigour of the oil 
paintings. Messrs. Chatto and Windus will shortly publish 
a volume of reproductions of Gilman’s work, with an intro- 
duction by Wyndham Lewis. Has it occurred to them that 
they might, at the same time, bring out a volume of repro- 
ductions of works by Spencer Gore, who stands in close 
connection with Gilman ? Howarp Hannay. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Y THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Mail.—“ The book is good reading . . . it is valuable because it 
corrects misconceptions ! "* 

The Glasgow Herald.— - Deserves to be carefully read and seriously 
considered, not only by the student of history, but all who are interested in 
present-day problems.”’ 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 


18t Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition, with a Preface by 
the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. . 6d. net. 


The Glasgow Herald.—“ We have to thank Mr. Mackinder for a and as notice- 
able for its practical hints as its remarkable generalising force.’’ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIDDLE YEARS,” etc. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. net. 


Punch.— . As a companion for a solitary hour, with the printed word 
to take the place ace of @ pleasantly discursive voice, Mrs. Hinkson’s year-books 
could hardly be And often she has some illuminating thing to say 
about the men and women who called out what has clearly been a genius for 
friendship. As for good stories, you will not be disappointed in the ble 
expectation of a B score © of them.” 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by 
SirWILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I.( Historical Review), 
32s. net. Vol. II. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. 


Chamber of Commerce Journal.— Those interested in the reconstruction of 
British commerce and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 
great value to them.” 

Lloyd's List.—* This book will be widely Tead and the statistical tables care- 
fully studied. They are food for thought.” 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette—“. . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom they were so 
much appreciated.” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—*‘ Those first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr, Hornung’s pages . . . those who spent anxious hours in doomed 
Arras will read his account with fascination.” 


YASHKA: M Life as Peasant, E xile, 
and Soldie 

By MARIA BOTCHK AREV A, Commander of the 

Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, as set down by dictation 

by Isaac Don Levine, Author of ** The Russian Revolution.”’ 

8s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian.—" Among all the remarkable records of the War there can have 

been none more remarkable than the story of the life of Maria Botchkareva. 

° . The story is extraordinary in its force and interest, in its revelation of a 

unique personality, a noble and ‘self-sacrificing character, and one of the most 
devoted patriots of history.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ** The Old Dominion,” 
etc. 


Punch.—“ Miss Johnston has given us a story both original and graceful, 
Her gift of phrase has seldom shown to happier advantage.” 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEM YSS, Author of “* The Professional 
Aunt,” etc. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of * The Middle 
Years,” etc. 


THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of * Strange Roads,” etc. 


THE DEAN A NEW NOVEL 
LADY CHARNWOOD. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
V. BLASCO IBANEZ. 2nd Impression. 


THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 

















MAUD DIVER 


THE OUTLAW 


MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘Guthrid the 
Fair,” etc. 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER 


EL EA NOR H. 1 H. PORTER, Author of ** Just David,” 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 


“HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O’Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajanska, The Bolshevik Empress. The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title ** Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT 
NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps and 
Plans. , 21s. net. 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

By J. SALWYN SCH APIRO, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of History, the College of the City of New York. 
Edited by JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Professor of History, 
___ Columbia Univ. With Maps. 15s. net, 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. 


New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

“There is certainly no better text-book of general social development in 

modern England. This is high praise, richly deserved, by a work which is a 
model of industry and concentration.” — The Manchester ‘Guardian. 


THE BATTLE OF THE YSER AND OF 
YPRES, 1914 


An Official Account published by Order of the German 
General Staff. Translation by G. C.W. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Historical Section (Military Branch) Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, Whitehall. 5s. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. 








Maps. 6s. net. 

Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, 

has produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland 

that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the general public. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 
Editedby NORM AN FOERSTER and W. W. PIER- 
SON, Jr. 7 6s. 6d. net. 


WHERE IS CHRIST ? 
By an Anglican Priest in China. With an Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 3s. 6d. net. 
This little book deals with some of the foremost problems in 
the minds of all who are interested in the spiritual aspect of the 
present day from the Christian standpoint. The writer has 
caught the spirit of the moment, and Christians of every de- 
nomination will welcome this treatment of a problem that is 
pressing upon them all. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS; or, 
Salvation Through Growth 
By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES, Author , fe What is 
a What Might be,” etc. 12s. Gd. net. 


SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS AND OTHER 
WRITINGS 
By JACOB BOEHME. Newly Oy English by 
JOHN ROLLESTON E. iRLE, M. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.— The best short account of Tt. 3 "doctrine and forms 
an excellent introduction to his longer and more difficult problems.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLIC 7, and 
Other Essays in War-time 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
Being an English rendering of Francois de Calliéres’s 
De la maniére de négocier avec les souverains ” presented 
with an Introduction by A. F. WHYTE. 8s. 6d. net. 
- ‘NEW POETRY. 
THREE DAYS. By ROSE MACAULAY. 2s. 6d. net 
THE GIFT, By M. C. FURSE. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW POEMS. By CHARLES G. VD. ee 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE ISLAND. By GERALD CROW. 2s. 6d. net. 
EGHOES FROM rue GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By J. G. Zs. 6d. net. 
BULL AND ‘OTHER WAR VERSES. 
By D. 8S. MacCOLL. 8s. Gd. nel 


July, August and September aan MAGAZINE Now Ready. 


Monthly, 1/9 net each. 
LONDON : 


Apply for our Autumn List now ready. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ROFESSOR GREGORY SMITH’S Ben Jonson, in 

P Macmillan’s ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series ”’ 

(3s. net), has at last appeared. It is the best 

thing on Jonson that exists, very readable in parts, and 

elsewhere as readable as anything on the subject could be. 
* * * 

The accounts of Ben’s lifefand character are excellent. 
They were more remarkable than his plays. His step- 
father brought him up as a bricklayer ; as a young bricklayer 
he became a master of the classical tongues. He possibly 
went to Cambridge, after being sent to Westminster by a 
man who had heard him reciting Greek. At about twenty 
he spent some time as a soldier in the Low Countries, killing 
his man in single combat in sight of both armies. Before 
1598 (he was twenty-five or so), when Every Man in His 
Humour appeared, he had done a good deal of work for 
the stage. In that year he was tried at the Old Bailey 
for killing an actor (honourably, he says), escaped the 
gallows by pleading benefit of clergy, was fined and branded. 
In 1604 he was thrown into prison and narrowly escaped 
sentence of mutilation for making a joke about Scotsmen. 
Thereafter his career was chequered, but not quite so 
violently. He lived to become Poet Laureate (save in 
name) and City Chronologer and to receive a Royal pension. 
His learning far exceeded that of any other playwright ; 
his output, for volume and diversity of content, was 
enormous. He wrote tragedies, comedies, masques, songs, 
epitaphs, epigrams, monologues, and a grammar. For 
many years he was the acknowledged president of letters ; 
yet most of his works failed, and he made little money 


out of them. 
* * * 


Professor Gregory Smith analyses and classifies them with 
great care. He corrects the general error that Jonson 
ruined himself by a classified pedantry; in the major 
part of his work, the comic, his pedantry was a doctrine of 
his own ; he was reacting against the romantics, determined 
to be a realist and show character. What his works would 
have been like had his theories been different (I have heard 
him called the Ibsen of his time) is a vain speculation, 
though the lovely and fantastic poetry of The Sad Shepherd 
must provoke it. He was what he was: a scholar with 
the realistic passion ; his works are intermittently inflated 
with life, and all that concerns him is interesting because 
of the force of his character. No figure among his contem- 
poraries is so vivid as that of this great man, lank and raw- 
boned when young, very corpulent in middle age, who 
would bear no contradiction, yet was primarily concerned 
with the theories for which he fought, not because they 
were his, but because they were truths. Theresemblances to 
Samuel Johnson have often been pointed out, resemblances 
of figure, of physical disability, of taste, of habit. The 
parallel should not be pushed too far. Johnson’s drink 
was tea and his weapon talk ; of Ben it was said that strong 
liquor was “‘ one of the elements in which he liveth,”’ and 
he was a bruiser. Samuel had more common-sense than 
Ben, and less poetry, and for all the great Cham’s 
domineering he was a great success in mixed company. 
Ben’s fierceness gave mortal offence; he called people 
‘‘ illiterate apes” to their faces, and suffered for it. 
‘* Fortune,”’ he said, ‘“‘ could never break him, or make him 
less.” But he offered her more provocations than Samuel 
did, and she was harder on the first Jonson than on the 


second. 
a ne oi 


Professor Gregory Smith’s book was worth waiting for. 
There are no rival studies of this range for it to supersede ; 
if there were they would have to be very good indeed not 
to be superseded. It is done with thorough competence. 
Professor Gregory Smith does not write brilliantly, and 


his criticism is not of that imaginative kind that makes 
literature out of literature. But he,has unusual common- 
sense, and he has taken immense pains. The form of 
his book is admirable; and every chapter, without bein 
overcrowded, is well filled. If there are errors of detai 
it is not I who can correct them ; I agree with every judgment 
that I am in a position to test, and I find the quotations most 
admirably selected. They show, in little, the range of 
Ben’s knowledge, the richness of his plays as a storehouse 
of contemporary manners, the vigour of his conversational 
poo. the insistence of his self-revelation, the little, 

ut precious, honey that was in the rough carcase of this 
lion. The one quotation that I miss would be one of the 
best known as it would certainly be the loveliest; a few 
lines from that song of the swan’s down and the nard of 
the bee, in which Ben handled an unusual lyrical rhythm 
with the delicacy of Campion or Mr. Bridges. The 
absence of a bibliographical chapter—we could do with 
a list, and a summary of the problem of the collected works 
would be useful—is no doubt accounted for by lack of 
space. The one thing I do find faulty is the contrast between 
the tone of the first chapter (which deals with Ben’s life) 
and the last, in which we hear of his disciples and his 
influence. Engaged, at the beginning, with Ben’s loneliness 
and independence and poverty, Professor Gregory Smith, 
with a natural inclination to heighten the pathos of the 
white-haired playwright’s last years, overdoes his picture 
by omissions. It was just in those years that the loyal 
young tribe of Ben, the Carolines, were about; a few of 
the references in the last chapter, if transferred to the 
first, would modify the impression that the first gives. 
It is a mistake anyone might have made, and the blemish 
does not much matter. 

* * * 

I do not think that after this book, any more than before, 
I shall become a habitual reader of Ben Jonson. It is 
not without reason that nobody reads him; he is tough 
work, and there is not enough behind most of the toughness 
to repay the labour of penetration. But the less one likes 
reading him the more impressed one is by the force of 
that: personality which has kept him, to generations that 
have not opened his plays, on a pedestal — than all 
except the greatest names in our literature. is magnetic 
strength is so great—at least to me—that even a sight of 
the portrait of the honest, passionate old bully’s bearded 
heavy face is enough to send one back to his plays. An 
extract or two from Drummond’s conversations—his 
remarks, for instance, that Donne ought to have been hanged 
for writing bad verses, and that Shakespeare sometimes 
had been sat on for talking too much—produce a similar 
effect. Here, in this biography, we have all the best and 
most characteristic of him, and it sent me straight back 
to my volume of the folio “ Woorkes” of 1641. It is a 
remarkable copy. The candid bookseller who sold it to 
me years ago said: “If you buy this you will be able to 
say that you have the worst complete copy of Ben Jonson 
in the world.” Who could resist the opportunity of such 
a boast? Worm and water have reduced the book to the 
appearance and consistency of a mouldy sponge. But it 
is “all there.” I took it up once more, paused on the 
marked passages, songs, and epigrams and bits of banter 
in the shes (much the same things as Professor Gregory 
Smith selects for commendation) and tried to read 
some of the plays right through. I knew, from experience, 
that I could just manage The Alchemist ; I knew, from 
experience, that only an effort not worth making twice 
would take me through Epicene or Volpone; I knew, from 
experience, that only the threat of death or mutilation 
as an alternative would get me through Sejanus or Catiline ; 
so I tried one or two others that I had not for many years 
looked at. But even Bartholomew Fair was only enter- 
taining in places, as a rule altogether too crowded with 
iendoaity of the kind that does not carry across the ages, 
and full of lumbering humour; and I knew again, as I 
have known before, that what I want is a very small 
selection from Ben Jonson, containing only his best. I 
deduce from his book that (though as a scholar he would 
like somebody to do the complete poems of Jonson, which 
have not been brought together) as a reading person the 
Professor also would prefer a small selection. Cannot he 
make one ? SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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WOMEN IN THE PULPIT 


The Ministry of Women. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. net. 

There is a fable that the monks of Mount Athos, that 
remote retreat which the outsider reaches in a basket, once 
tried to overcome the problem of having eggs without hens. 
No doubt it is a fable; but that it should exist as a fable 
even is evidence of the extraordinary attitude to the female 
species which has persisted in some quarters of the Christian 
world. It would take too long to discuss precisely when 
primitive Christianity went wrong about women. There is 
no trace of the wrong tradition in the Gospels ; and St. Paul’s 
doctrine—ably discussed in this volume by Miss Alice 
Gardner—bears all the marks of an impulsive and generous 
prejudice, quite personal in kind, and is not sufficient to 
explain the heresy which subsequently takes epigrammatic 
form in the patristic sayings at the expense of women, 
Possibly a wrong bias was given to Catholic doctrine by 
the influence of Augustine, who was the most unsuited of 
all the doctors to guide opinion on this matter. However 
it happened, the Christian Churches of to-day have to face 
the fact that a female ministry is something which was 
entirely unknown to the primitive, the medieval, or the 
Reformation Churches. We think the explanation for this 
is probably simpler than is generally recognised. After all, 
monkish attacks on women did not prevent many women 
being canonised, did not prevent women like Hilda of 
Whitby, Joan of Arc, or Teresa holding positions of very 
great and real authority, did not prevent the development 
of a doctrine of Mariolatry, which gives a woman a specific 
status in the theology of the Redemption. Surely the ab- 
sence of a woman priesthood is due, not to mere prejudice 
against women priests, but to the fact that in the Old World 
there was plenty for women to do without encroaching on 
the professions which were normally given to men. There 
is no prejudice against Queens or against Abbesses; and 
although prejudice did grow, we believe that originally 
there were no women priests because women were too busy. 

This report, by various learned scholars, does nothing but 
give the evidence for and against the ministry of women; 
the authors draw no conclusions as to the desirability of 
an extension of female ministry. At times prejudice is 
noticeable enough, as in Dr. Mason’s contribution, but on 
the whole the essays, especially Dr. Turner’s, Dean Armitage 
Robinson’s, the Bishop of Moray’s, Mr. Eeles’s and Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson’s, are models of scientific statement. 
The book makes it perfectly plain that, while deaconesses 
in the primitive Church were entrusted with some tasks 
now confined to male clerics, there has never been any 
priesthood in the Catholic Church to which women were 
admitted. 

The reception of the report will vary according to the 
religious convictions of the reader. A Protestant will see 
no reason why any particular Church should not start a 
female ministry, if a sufficient number of people demand it ; 
a Catholic may prefer to wait until some ecumenical decision 
is possible. To the outsider the question must seem very 
largely one that is already settled. We have short memories, 
and few people consistently remember that there were no 
actresses when Shakespeare wrote ; and women doctors are 
so recent that men still young had Dr. Anderson pointed out 
as a curiosity. The ministry of women is bound to come 
in the traditional Churches, as it has in the Protestant bodies ; 
indeed, it already exists in a form which would have shocked 
the people whose authority is invoked to prevent opening the 
priesthood to women. The difficulty is to find any good 
argument against it. A recent debate, between Miss Maude 
Royden and a London clergyman, reduced that gentleman 
and his upholders to the kind of vulgar horseplay which 
used to be common at early suffrage meetings. Whether 
the conservative obstructionists have any better weapons or 
more reasonable champions we do not know; or, if they 
have, they had better break silence or allow judgment to 


go by default, 


PEACES 


Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk. By Jupan L, 
Macnes. Rand School of Social Science, New York. 
$1.00. 

The Only Possible Peace. By Freprericx C. Howe. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Magnes gives us the material for studying at our 
leisure what history will always remember as the peace of 
Prussian militarism. He attempts to provide us with 
“an impartial, documentary account of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations and their general background.” The docu- 
ments, which he arranges chronologically, and upon which 
he is wise enough not to comment, consist mainly of the 
official reports of the negotiations, official statements of 
the various Governments, speeches of statesmen, and 
occasional extracts from Trotski’s book. The volume, as 
it stands, has considerable value, but Mr. Magnes was 
ill-advised to publish it in its present form. Apparently 
he collected the material in 1918. But since that date 
a document has been published which is absolutely essential 
for an understanding of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, 
and Mr. Magnes neither includes it in his collection nor 
makes any reference to it. We refer, of course, to the 
lecture delivered by Count Czernin in Vienna on December 
11th, 1918, of which a full English translation has been 
published. The capital importance of the Czernin revela- 
tions can easily be shown by a reference to one or two points 
in Mr. Magnes’s own book. From the very first official 
discussion between the Russian and German representatives 
on December 27th the negotiations turned upon the terri- 
torial questions, 7.e., the evacuation of the occupied territories 
by Germany, and the method by which the populations 
should exercise the ‘right of self-determination.” From 
the first the Russians demanded a plebiscite after the with- 
drawal of German troops, and that was precisely what 
the German militarists were unwilling to agree to. Now, 
on page 36 of his book, Mr. Magnes prints the draft of the 
first two articles of the proposed treaty which the Russians 
presented to the Germans on December 26th, and which 
immediately raised this crucial question. He adds: “‘ We 
have not found a record of the discussion following this 
proposed draft.’ Count Czernin gives a clear, if short, 
account of these discussions and of the failure to arrive at 
an agreement, which led to the first breaking-off of negotia- 
tions on December 29th. Again, it was precisely upon this 
question of self-determination and evacuation that disagree- 
ment between the Austrians and Germans occurred. The 
course of events at Brest-Litovsk cannot be properly under- 
stood except in the light of Count Czernin’s very detailed 
account of this disagreement and the relations between 
himself and Herr Kiihlmann, and Mr. Magnes’s book loses . 
greatly by his ignorance of these revelations. Finally, 
Mr. Magnes’s material is inadequate to bring out the im- 
portance and course of the negotiations between the Ukra- 
inian delegates and those of the Central Powers. Here, 
again, Count Czernin would have been invaluable, particu- 
larly with regard to the Ukrainian attitude towards Poland 
and the Cholm district, and the support which the Ukrainians 
received from the German military representatives against 
Polish claims. 

The Peace about which Mr. Howe writes is the antithesis 
of the peace of Brest-Litovsk and of Prussian militarism. 
His book “‘ is a study of German imperialism,” out of whose 
roots sprang the peace of Brest-Litovsk and, perhaps we 
may add, its sequel. The study is fragmentary and brief, 
and travels over ground which has become familiar in the 
last few years. The real interest of the book comes toward 
the end,in the pages in which Mr. Howe sketches the only 
possible peace, the peace which shall for ever end imperialism 
and mark the triumph of internationalism. Mr. Howe, we 
think, if he re-reads these chapters in the light of the Paris 
Conference, willy agree sadly that we have not yet 
got it. 
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History of Zionism. 1600-1918. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. In Two Volumes. With 90 
Portraits and Illustrations. 
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Currency and Credit. 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“An able, instructive and comprehensive book dealing 
with currency, credit and exchange. . . . We can recommend 
it to students as among the clearest and most compre- 
hensive works on a subject highly technical, it is true, but 
of first-rate national importance at the present time.’ 

_—FrinanciaL TIMEs. 
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LUCCHI:. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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majority of the people of Fiume, and their sufferings during 
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By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. 6d. net. 
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prose of this vindication of the Elizabethans. It is one 
of those, rare and beneficent books.’’—New Statesman. 
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By JOHN MASEFIELD net. 
This poem describes a fox- hunt from the gathering: of the 
meet to the return of the hounds to kennel after dusk. 
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By LAFCADIO HEARN, 15s. net 

‘The sensitive lover of poetry will rapidly surrender to 
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you. . . atjustthe poet’s point of view.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C 7s. 6d. net. 
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has still the fine manner of the great Frenchman.’’—Morning Post. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
PATRIOTISM. 





By JOHN OAKESMITH. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ This is a treatise of ability, displaying considerable know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject.’’—Times. 


NEW FICTION. 
Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the publication of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s new Novel. 


SAINT’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 6d. net. 
New Dostoevsky Volume 
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By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 





Translated by Mrs, 


Constance Garnett. 6s. net, 
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By A. A. MACFARLAN. 7s. net. 


“It is seldom that a book at once dark and delicate has such 
imaginative power , . , written with rare beauty and reticence,” 
—Observer, 


STORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
“* What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels.” 


rs —Athenaum. 
By WILLA S. CATHER. 78. net. 
“To read her story is to learn true things concerning the great 
West and the depths of human nature.’’—Scolsman. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 7s. net 

“‘ Marked by all the author’s characteristic simplicity and 
sincerity of treatment.'’’—Manchester Guardian. 

By WM. DE MORGAN. 7s. net. 


“ A wonderfully subtle and ingenious plot, . touched also 
by delicious flashes of wayward wit and keen human 
commentary.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
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By E. H. ABBOTT, Author of ‘‘ Molly-Make-Believe.’’ 
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By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 78. net. 
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one a mellow little masterpiece.’’—J AMES DOUGLAs in the Siar. 
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SUSAN LENOX 


Susan Lenox. By Davin Grauam Puiiirrs. Two Vols. 
Appletons. 15s. net. 


Susan Lenox is a very long book. There are over a 
thousand pages. Mr. Phillips, says Mr. R. W. Chambers 
in his preface, had “ a knightly mind ; a paladin character.”’ 
He says many other things in praise of his friend; and 
then he says of Susan Lenor: ‘It is a terrible book— 
terrible and true and beautiful.”” Susan Lenoz is a terrible 
book. It must be very nearly the worst novel ever written 
by a man with any kind of a reputation. We do not 
recollect ever reading any of Mr. Phillips’ books before, except 
The Great God Success, which was a moderately good tale 
of American journalism. Susan Lenox is a story about 
prostitution. Prostitution is a subject like any other— 
like bee-keeping, or fighting, or architecture, or the law. 
It has been treated artistically by a few men, and supremely 
bytwo. Itsdifficulties are so obvious that they need nostress- 
ing, except one—it is essentially a dull subject. Mr. Phillips, 
from his preface, evidently confuses it with quite another 
subject. He claims to have written a novel about sex. 
So might a man who wrote a detailed, naturalistic account 
of a bad Channel crossing call it an epic of life on the ocean. 

Still, we put Mr. Phillips’ preface, with its condescending 
damning of the two wrong ways of writing about sex, 
out of our mind, and began Susan Lenox and finished 
Susan Lenox. Susan is born apparently dead, and only 
resuscitated by being whirled round, like an Indian club, 
by an athletic doctor who is a bastard; and she combines, 
at the age of seventeen, the fascination of Lilith and Circe 
with the innocence of Una. Owing to her ignorance her 
uncle believes her to be following her mother’s footsteps, 
and marries her off, in a rage, to a brutal farmer. Susan 
runs away after she has learnt what marriage means, and 
then gradually becomes a prostitute. Mr. Phillips explains 
that she has been so outraged by her husband that every- 
thing else must seem mild; so he seeks to harrow our 
feelings by a lengthy and detailed description of every 
kind of brothel, pimp, procurer, and every sort of degradation 
that he has ever heard of. Susan drinks and dopes—and 
through it all keeps a determination to “ rise,”” which means 
simply to succeed financially. This in the end she does, 
and becomes also a great actress—and there we leave her. 
As an account of the conditions of American prostitutes 
the book is no better than Daughters of Ishmael ; and that 
work, written frankly as a pamphlet, is far more successful 
and truthful as a novel. Never for an instant does Susan 
live. Mr. Phillipstells us again and again how wonderful she 
was, insists on her amazing health and perfect vitality ; 
but we never believe him. Why should we? He himself 
does not believe it; it is evident that if Susan had the 
pluck and the strength to run away from Ferguson, her 
farmer husband, on the day of her wedding, she would have 
had the courage to refuse to marry him. When it suits 
the author, she behaves like a congenital idiot, and, again 
when it suits him, she behaves like a goddess, calm and 
above the conflict. 

The style of the book is wearisome. For all his tiresome 
detail, for all his even more tiresome comment, Mr. Phillips 
never manages to convey a hundredth part as much of 
a harlot’s psychology as Maupassant put into the twenty 
odd pages of Boule de Suif. If we are to judge from this 
book, Mr. Phillips had none at all of the specific gifts of the 
novelist ; that he was lacking in the most essential is plain 
from this passage : 

Life has a certain set of molds—lawyer, financier, gambler, 
preacher, fashionable woman, prostitute, domestic woman, laborer, 
clerk, and so on through a not extensive list of familiar types with 
which we all soon become acquainted. And to one or another 
of these patterns life fits each of us as we grow up. Not one in 
ten thousand glances into human faces is arrested because it has 
lit upon a personality that cannot be immediately located, measured, 
accounted for. 


That is not, never could be, the creed of an artist. To 


the true artist, especially to the great novelist, all individuals 
are incredibly different, and their no less startling 
resemblance is due not to type, but to nature. One is 
so impressed, so overwhelmed by the differences that one 
sighsin relief, “ after all, they’re all men.” Mr. Phillips was 
born to be a statistical sociologist, to arrange card-indexes, 
to collect stamps or “bus tickets; it was an odd piece of 
irony that he went through life believing he had been fitted 
into the “ mold” of the novelist. Susan Lenow will not 
have been written quite in vain, however, if reading it 
helps, as it inevitably must, to slay that fallacy of the 
young that prostitution is a subject of engrossing fascina- 
tion. 


ZIONISM 
History of Zionism, 1600-1918. By Nanum SoxoLow. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, 


M.P., and 90 Portraits and Illustrations.. In 2 volumes, 
Volume II., with an Introduction by M. Srepuen 
Picnon, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France. Long- 
mans. 21s, 

On the 12th of April last we reviewed the first volume 
of this encyclopedic work, which has already become and 
will in all probability for long remain the standard history 
of Zionism. This volume was very appropriately published 
shortly after the opening of the Paris Conference, and on 
the very eve of the hearing granted by the Council of Ten 
to the representatives of the Zionist Organisation. Now, 
when the Conference is drawing to a close, and the decision 
regarding Palestine—the long-postponed fulfilment of the 
Zionist desires—is about to be given, just as appropriately 
appears the second volume of Mr. Sokolow’s -work. All 
the praise given to the previous volume is equally appro- 
priate to its successor. In some respects, the new volume 
is in fact an improvement, for in this narrative the author 
confines himself more closely to his immediate task, and 
resists the temptations to which he had previously, some- 
times, surrendered to wander into bypaths which led away 
rather than towards his subject. 

In the earlier volume Mr. Sokolow brought his narrative 
of the history of Zionism down to the outbreak of the war. 
However, to amplify and complete that narrative, four or 
five additional chapters were found necessary. These are 
now supplied, and. in a further long chapter, an extremely 
interesting account is given of the history of the movement 
during the four and a half years that terminated at the end 
of last year. This history is to a large extent diplomatic, 
and inasmuch as it is necessarily two-sided, it turns up a 
little corner of the diplomatic history of the Allies during 
the same period. We cannot summarise it here. It has 
to be read in its complete form for the interesting, one 
might almost say romantic, story to be properly assimilated. 
It is a record of co-operation between Jew and non-Jew for 
the furtherance of an ideal to which both devoted themselves. 
Prominent among these devoted non-Jewish Zionists was 
the late Sir Mark Sykes, whose memory is honoured in a 
touching appreciation which Mr. Sokolow contributes as 
one of the introductions to this volume. 

The continuation of the history of Zionism until the end 
of the year 1918 does not by any means complete the con- 
tents of the volume. The author has illustrated the text 
of his story by no fewer than ninety-one appendices, which 
range over a very wide field. Bibliographical notes, 
extracts from French and English classics which bear on 
the Zionist question, the text of important documents, 
frequently not hitherto published, that are alluded to in 
the text, essays on related subjects, such as ‘‘ The Prophets 
and the Idea of a National Restoration,” “ Statistics of 
the Holy Land,” ‘‘ Modern Hebrew Literature,” ‘‘ Zionism 
and Jewish Art,” all appear among the appendices. Apart 
from the main portion of the book, these appendices form 
in themselves an encyclopedia for which alone the work 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST 


Short and Sweet 


H. N. GITTINS. 
6/- net. 


A series of bright short stories and verses, on a variety 
of subjects, from golf to the tango tea, bubbling with wit 
and humour. The author, the late Captain H. N. Gittins, 
possessed a real talent for the humorous short story, and 
the present collection is at once a worthy memorial and a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 


EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT 
By his Mother, PAMELA GLENCONNER. 
With portraits in photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


** Surely destined to outlive all war memorials of speaking 
brass and magniloquent marble. It is above all and before 
all the soul-searching record, exquisitely imagined as one 
would expect from the sister of George Wyndham.” 

— Illustrated London News. 


FIELD AMBULANCE SKETCHES 
By a CORPORAL. 5s. net. 


“There are two defects in ‘ Field Ambulance Sketches.’ 
There is not enough of it, and it is anonymous. Its effect 
on me was noteworthy. As soon as I had read the book 
through I read it again.”— Nation. 


A MUSICAL MOTLEY 


By ERNEST NEWMAN, Author of “Musical 
Studies,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

*“ ‘The essays are admirably written and polished, of interest 
to the musical student, and valuable for the modern person 
who needs explanatory aids to ‘ Musical Appreciation,’ and 
may be commended as the best work of its class.” 

4% —Music. 

“Musicians will, of course, seize on the book with avidity. 

Its interesting pages.’”’— Evening Standard. 


POEMS IN CAPTIVITY 
By JOHN STILL. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ ; ‘ 
‘One of the most interesting books of war verse which 
have yet appeared.”"— Illustrated London News. 


BENTON OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED 


By SERGEANT RALPH S. KENDALL, of 

the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 6s. net. 

The story of ‘“* Benton” embodies the author’s personal 

experience of bygone life in the ‘‘ Old Force.” It is founded 

absolutely on straight, crime-report, hard-bitten facts. 

For young and old alike, this true tale of thrilling adventure 
in the great Northwest must be of engrossing interest. 


The SILENCE of COLONEL BRAMBLE 


al 7 4 
Translated from the French of ANDRE 
MAUROIS. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

" The whole is of a piece, charmingly harmonious in tone 
echi closely woven together. . . Few living writers 
a So great a range of sentiment with so uniformly 
ight and unassuming a manner.”-—Nrew STATESMAN. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 



































COLLINS’ 
Octr. Books 


“Produced with the beauty that I have already grown to associate 
with the imprint of the publishers.”—Punch. 














NOW READY. 


The Young Physician 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG (Author of “ The Iron 
Age,” etc.). 7s. net. 
“Tf more novelists wrote as well as Mr. Brett Young . . . the world 
would be a happier place.”"—Times. 


Over and Above 
By J. E. GURDON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The goodness of the book is based on certain rare and attractive 
features. Not only by airmen, but also by the laity, ‘Over and Above * 
will be read with more than ordinary interest.’’—Times. 


Madeleine 
By HOPE MIRRLEES. 7s. net. 


“It will be interesting to see whether, with a supposed intellectual revival 
going on, Miss Hope Mirrlees’ novel * Madeleine’ becomes what is com- 
monly known as a ‘ good seller.’ "—Evening Standard. 


READY SHORTLY. 
New Wine 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. The story of an 
irresistible Irishman. 7s. net. 
The Plain Girl's Tale 
By H. H. BASHFORD (Author of “‘ The Corner of 
Harley Street’’). Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
True Love 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE (Author of “Men and 
Ghosts "’). 7s. net. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
Poems: In Time of War. In Time of Peace 
By C. K. BURROW. 5s. net. 
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“The Sister of Literature -Tobaced” 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times” 
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which goes far beyond 
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potable gold, and  : 
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a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


ROBERT BURTON 
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will be welcomed by all students of Zionism and the Jewish 
question. Finally, although in the forefront of the volume, 
appears an introduction by M. Stephen Pichon. Just as 
the British Foreign Minister introduced the first volume to 
the reader, so does his French colleague introduce its 
successor. The public appearance of Zionism as a matter 
of practical politics may be traced to Mr. Balfour's letter 
to Lord Rothschild, of November, 1917. This was the first 
public avowal of Zionism by any of the Governments of the 
Great Powers. The British example was in due course 
followed by the other principal Allies, but of all the foreign 
ministers, M. Pichon was the first to give his Government’s 
approval to the Zionists aims. In this work M. Pichon 
reiterates this approval. “In peace as in war France, 
closely united to her Allies, desires to remain faithful to her 
word. She has promised the nationalities, hitherto enslaved, 
to defend their interests and to make their rights respected. 
She will not break a promise whose realisation, in inaugurat- 
ing a new era in the history of the world, will justify the 
sacrifices made to the common cause, She will allow no 
injustice to be committed.” 


THE MAN vy. THE STATE 
The Case for Liberty. By E.S.P. Haynes. Grant Richards. 
6s. net. 


Dr. Johnson defined liberty as “* (a) privilege or exemption 
as opposed to slavery, and (b) restraint from relaxation as 
opposed to necessity.” It is a definition which will not 
satisfy a great many people, from those who want it to 
mean an anarchistic licence to those who follow Ruskin 
in holding that liberty is “the most treacherous of all 
phantoms,” a thing which does not and cannot exist in the 
universe. However, Mr. Haynes eschews metaphysical 
disquisitions. He accepts Johnson’s dictum and sets out 
to show that liberty is the essential condition of all 
progress and improvement, just because it encourages, or 
at any rate makes possible, all kinds of political or social 
experiments. And, furthermore, individual liberty, he 
affirms, is the one great pillar of individual responsibility. 
This is almost too obvious to need argument, and, in fact, 
Mr. Haynes does not argue it. He conducts us on a tour 
among the arch-enemies of liberty, whom he belabours 
unmercifully for our instruction. This horrid crew includes 
German philosophers, bureaucrats, politicians, Trade Union 
tyrants, fanatics who want to deprive us of our beer, other 
fanatics who oppose Divorce Law Reform, and, wickedest 
of all, Collectivists, 

That blonde beast, the Fabian Collectivist, ‘‘ wants a 
Society in which no one is to be poor or over-worked or 
enslaved by the successful man, and for that reason the 
State must initiate all enterprises and put a brake on all 
human activity. . . . The State, which if worked by the 
machinery of representative government, is usually con- 
trolled by sinister minorities, may in this assumption 
sterilise any citizen, male or female, on the certificate of an 
official surgeon, or authorise polygamy at a moment’s 
notice. Such measures could easily be justified on the 
ground of promoting efficiency in international competition 
which has become a necessity as vital as that of war itself. 
But the Collectivist fondly imagines that all this inhuman 
nonsense makes for human happiness.” And again : 
“the prejudice of the modern Collectivist against property 
is no doubt based on a desire to destroy the sense of inde- 
pendence which property necessarily engenders,” so that 
the rulers of the State may presently be able to “ mould 
the population to suit their own ideas of what that popula- 
tion should be and do.” Bravo, Mr. Haynes! That (if 


we may use a vulgar military expression) that’s the stuff 
to give’em. Politicians, Mr. Haynes thinks, are a necessary 
evil (he also calls them worse things, such as “ adventurers 
and guttersnipes”’); but their harmfulness can be greatly 
mitigated by making them more responsible. This may be 
done by the establishment of the Recall and the Referendum, 


and the restoration of the old practice of Impeachment, 
As for the bureaucracy, we cannot make out exactly what 
he wants to do with it. He is convinced that the good, as 
well as the bad side of it (he gives us some dreadful pictures 
of the bad side, but very little of the good), is “ infinitely 
distasteful to British men and women.” But he does not 
tell us how the business of a modern community is to be 
managed without it. And is the public really so unin- 
telligent that it cannot distinguish between the useful and 
necessary Officials and the other kind, who have settled on 
the country like locusts ? 

Of the industrial tyranny under which millions of work- 
people are deprived of that individual responsibility which 
he is crying for, Mr. Haynes, curiously enough, says nothing, 
We make bold to suggest that this is the real root of the 
rottenness of Society to-day. The capitalist wage-system 
(and you can include State-capitalism and Municipal- 
capitalism) is a far more powerful enemy of freedom than 
the caucuses of Westminster and the conspiracies of White- 
hall. Overthrow the one and the others will fall with it, 
Altogether we think that Mr. Haynes’s treatment of the 
problem of liberty in its “ political ” aspects is too shallow 
and too vague, though we must confess to being charmed 
by the style of many passages, which resembles a blend of 
Lord Fisher’s letters to the Times and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
manifestos in a strike crisis. In the chapters which deal 
with social liberty, private morals, the relations of husband 
and wife, and so on, he is better. His views in this depart- 
ment will no doubt still shock many timid souls. But we 
should be within measurable distance of reform here; 
for the decline of ecclesiastical influence during the last 
few years and the rapid decay of Puritanism have done much 
to bring a broader and a saner outlook. 

On the whole we are disappointed with this book. There 
is a case for liberty—a very big case; but Mr. Haynes has 
not made the most of it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Great House. By Stantey Weyman. J. Murray. 7s. net. 
Impossible for anyone who read Under the Red Robe as a boy to 
open a new Stanley Weyman without excitement. The silence has 
been so long, and no one has taken the piace of the author of Count 
Hannibal. And no one who liked the old Stanley Weyman can prevent 
a slight feeling of being defrauded on starting The Great House to 
discover that its period is no more distant than Peel, and its subject 
the Big Loaf and the Little Loaf. This is not what we expect from 
our Weyman ; it is too like modern politics, we cry ; but, the first 
disappointment over, the reader will take pleasure in the neat construc- 
tion, the sense of space and orderliness, the deft arrangement of bits of 
incident and character. No one is very much alive in the book, and 
it is impossible to get excited over the love-affairs of Lord Audley and 
his cousin; but there are plenty of vigorous passages, including an 
excellent election ; and in the picture of Stubbs, Lord Audley’s soli- 
citor, Mr. Weyman has drawn a very successful ** character,” a man 
of humours and prejudices, and really revealing of a life which has defi- 
nitely departed. 
Memoirs of Edward, Earl of Sandwich, 1839-1916. J. Murray. 16s. 
net. 


These memories are of exceptional interest. One opens the book 
rather languidly, expecting the ordinary rather dull biography of a 
man whose success was due rather to his birth than to any merit ; 
and the first part of the book does not disillusion one. Lord Sandwich 
was amiable, competent, fond of travelling, and intimate with the 
Royal family. Mrs. Stewart Erskine, who has edited the book, makes, 
the best of the not very enlivening material of Lord Sandwich’s diaries 
and letters. The reader gets a perfectly good picture of a satisfied 
kindly, interested man of the world, whose religion was no doubt 
sincere, but whom he would not suspect of any great interest in things 
other than material or social. And the picture is quite wrong. Un- 
known to himself, Lord Sandwich had remarkable spiritual gifts. He 
wus told, on first meeting, by Mr. J. M. Hickson, the well-known 
‘* healer,” that he had healing powers ; and experience soon proved 
that Mr. Hickson was right. After being discouraged—of course— 
by the doctors, he devoted a great deal of his time to mental healing. 
He had no theories as to the source of his power ; and it is a great pity 
that his case was not investigated by impartial students. As it was 
he fell in with an American medium, and his undoubted psychic gifts 
are confused with instructions from the spirit-world. We have rarely 
met a case in which gifts of his kind were associated with so normal 
and sane a personality, free entirely from humbug, pretension OF 


ambition. 
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THE “DAVON” 
BINOCULAR 


MICRO-TELESCOPE. 





"_ aE Micro-Telescope in monocular form 

was one of the successes of the 
War ; proved conclusively by the hundreds 
of testimonials received from officers of all 
ranks. We were repeatedly asked to make it 
in binocular form, and now having done so, 
we confidently recommend it as being in our 
opinion the best binocular telescope yet made. 


Abridged REPORT by Prof. C. V. BOYS, F.R.S. 
66 Victorta StreET, Lonpon, 8.W. 1. 
5th August, 1918. 

Messrs. F. Davidson & Co. 

I have examined the binocular Micro-Telescope which 
you have submitted to me. Your single Micro-Telescope is 
already well known. In the binocular you retain the in- 
teresting features of the single instrument and in addition 
obtain the increased illumination and comfort due to the use 
of both eyes, besides realizing, in a very marked degree, the 
stereoscopic effects which binocular vision alone renders 
possible. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the instrument is 
the very perfect stereoscopic effect which enhances so greatly 
the beauty of any view and gives valuable information as 
to intervening distances. Whether examining from an 
upper room in London a forest of chimney-pots, or in the 
country a beautiful view for seven miles up a wooded valley 
with ridge behind ridge of trees with an occasional house or 
farm all in a single field of view, in either case the view 
becomes one of interest on account of the stereoscopic reality. 
Further, as a result of the large diameter of the object- 
glasses, the illumination is good, an important matter when 
daylight is failing. In this respect your instrument compares 
favourably with well-known prism binoculars of equal 
power. I have tested the instrument also on the moon and 
onsome stars. A very pleasing view of the moon is obtained. 

Owing to the high power of the instrument it is essential 
that the user should adjust the distance between the two 
telescopes to his own eye distance with great exactness, and 
accurately focus the two telescopes—at first independently— 
otherwise he will not realise the full beauty and perfection 
of the stereoscopic view. 


No. 625, in solid leather sling case. Telescope 

holder separate. Magnification x 16and20.. £2710 0 
No. 626, as above, but with mag. x 16 to 30 .. £3016 0 
Folding Tripod Stand for above ‘ ~~ aoe 


Descriptive Brochure (N.S.) of this and other types post free. 
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Manufacturing Opticians, 


29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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The Candidate's Progress. By J. A. Farrer. Fisher Unwin.} 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Farrer has made the mistake of thinking that Conservatism is 
sufficiently funny in itself to absolve him from the need of putting 
any humour into his book. At least there are a few jokes, but they are 
so ancient—Mr. Farrer actually introduces a Frenchman who expects 
to raise a laugh by talking of shooting foxes—that they increase the 
deep gloom which quickly envelops the reader. The candidate 
writes the book himself, and his level of humour may be gauged from 
his commenting twice in thirty pages on his agent’s name—he was 
Smart by nature as well as by name. For the rest we are treated to 
a farcical Bishop, a ridiculous General, an absurd Duchess (of Slumber- 
land), local newspapers of the Eatanswill variety, and all the incidents 
of an election, related with a boredom which is infectious. The can- 
didate’s name is Woodhead, and we need not say Mr. Farrer gets a 
joke out of that. A depressing book. 


The Bonfire. By AnrHony Brenpon. Heinemann. 7s. net. 


It is difficult to determine whether this mordant, unrelenting attack 
on Jesuit education is written by someone who has been at a Jesuit 
school, or someone who has been carefully supplied with the material 
by another. There are afew odd mistakes which would lead one to think 
that the author is not even a Catholic, or is, at least, an unobservant 
one; but the bitterer passages in the novel seem to bear the mark 
of personal suffering. Mr. Brendon’s case against the Jesuits is that 
they emphasize the teaching of Hell to an extent which must seem in- 
credible to modern minds. Luke Trevor, the hero, is made miserable 
by the thought of hell-fire, and all the boys, except the mere brutal, 
suffer in greater or less degree. Mr. Brendon does not make the mistake 
of giving us a picture of unrelieved gloom; he has one delightful 
priest who insists that Hell is empty, and a Bishop who snubs the 
unnatural piety of Luke’s father who is so intolerable that his wife 
deliberately lets him be burnt to death. The book is written rather 
melodramatically, and there is an unnecessary dwelling on things 
sensual and sordid ; but as an attack on the popular education of the 
most powerful of the teaching orders it deserves to be read—and to 
be answered. 

The Barber of Putney. By J. B. Morton. P. Allan. 7s. net. 

Mr. Morton has made no effort to construct a regular novel. Around 
the figures of Tim Hendrick, the barber, Curley, the old regular, and 
O’Hanlon, the Chelsea poet, he has spun a loosely-connected series of 
war-incidents. The result is a rather unimpressive chronicle ; one 
feels that the author has taken to himself Curley’s advice not to think, 
and the book compares woefully with one such as Barbusse’s Le Feu, 
which in form is equally episodical. We are already sufficiently 
familiar, from many war-books and war stories, with the details of 
life in the trenches and the actual horrors of warfare ; to justify yet 
another account needs a rather greater power of characterisation than 
it is Mr. Morton’s lot to possess. His little Cockney barber never has 
any independent existence, is always too much the novelist’s idea of 
abarber. O’Hanlon and Curley are no better, and the other characters 
have about the same degree of verisimilitude as the figures in Bairns- 
father’s drawings. 


THE CITY 
A WHOLE stream of new issues is now making its 


appearance. Some of these no doubt were held 

up by the railway strike, which may account for 
the fact that many of the offerings are still Preference Shares, 
a form of security of which the public has lately shown signs 
of tiring. Baldwins, the great South Wales iron, coal and 
steel concern, pursues its policy of expansion and is issuing 
at par 1,000,000 5 per cent. B Preference Shares of £1 each, 
free of income tax, up to six shillings in the £. This brings 
the total issued capital of the Company up to nearly five 
millions, without counting the Debenture issue of half a 
million. Yet another Reinsurance Company makes its 
appearance in the shape of the First National Reinsurance 
Co., Ltd., of which Earl Russell is Chairman. Prior to the 
war this class of business was almost wholly in the hands of 
the Germans, and these new concerns in this particular 
branch should not have much difficulty in finding lucrative 
business. The chief feature in the share markets during 
the week has been a fall in oil shares, with a subseq uent 
recovery, still leaving most quotations considerably higher 
than they were a week or two ago. The upward movement 


seems to be a bit overdone, and people who do not intend 
to hold permanently may yet regret that they have not 
taken the big profits now offering. There has been an 
attempt to put up the price of South African gold mining 
shares; if successful, holders should sell, and shake hands 
with themselves. 


Maple & Co., the big furniture firm, is 


going to capitalize a portion of its reserve fund by distri- 
buting 450,000 fully paid £1 shares as a bonus to existing 
shareholders in the proportion of one new share for three 
shares now held. The rubber share market shows a good 
tone, and looks like going better. So does the market in 
tea shares, and I hear that Moabund £1 Ordinary at 42s. 6d. 
and Nedeem Ordinary at 73s. 6d. are good investments in 


this section. 
ae ae 3K 


A new issue which scored an immediate success was that 
of the Sudan Government, which offered £3,500.000 of 
54 per cent. Bonds at 95} per cent. These Bonds are 
repayable at 105 per cent. by annual drawings commencing 
1929 and terminating 1959. The issue was immediately 
over-subscribed, which, considering the fact that interest 
on the Bonds is guaranteed by the British Government, 
is not surprising. No such issue would occur in a state 
whose finances were properly administered with due regard 
to economy. By guaranteeing the interest on the Bonds, 
the British Government lends its superior credit to the 
Sudan, but instead of either the Sudan Government or the 
British nation deriving the benefit, it is given wholly to 
investors. At the issue price the Bonds yield slightly over 
5}? per cent., without counting the fact that for every 
£95 10s. now paid the sum of £105 will ultimately be 
received by the investor. The British 5 per cent. War Loan 
stands at over 95, at which quotation the yield is 5} per cent., 
and, of course, the profit on redemption is not nearly so 
great. On top of all this, the Sudan Bonds were actually 
underwritten, which involved the payment of a commission, 
and made the net cost of the loan to the Government still 
greater. Under a system of good and economical finance, 
the British Government would, of course, raise this money 
on the superior terms its own credit permitted and would 
then re-lend it to the Sudan Government, giving that 
Government the benefit of the lower rate, or making a 
profit on the transaction, according to the policy it desired to 
follow. The mischief done by the present system is not 
merely represented by the millions unnecessarily paid 
away, but each such operation tends to put up the rate 
against the British Government when it borrows for its 
own account, as each such guaranteed Loan is a competitor 
to the Government’s own Loans and sets up a lower standard 
(in the shape of higher interest) for Government credit. 
It really does seem absurd to subsidise competitors without 
receiving any compensating advantage. 

* * * 

I suppose there are some people who will differ strongly 
from the foregoing remarks, and consider that a system 
which has stood the test of time and has built up fortunes 
in the City must be good. Even in these days you will 
find quite responsible people who support the most extra- 
ordinary things. I have before me the September circular 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 
which actually puts up a case for hoarding, as follows : 

Men do not hoard unless they expect a scarcity to be even greater 
in the future, in which case, by withholding their stock until that 
time comes, they may be able to alleviate the more distressing 
scarcity and to stabilise market conditions. The fact is that the 
people who are now selling things for as much as they can get are 
always selling for as much as they can get. They were just as 
anxious to do this in 1913, before the war, as they are now. They 
were charging as much as they could get in 1918, but they could not 
get as much. People who blame present high prices on the gluttony 
of the seller fail to ask why, if the seller can get certain prices now, 
he has not been getting them all the time. How account for the 
previous modesty of his demands? The element of human greed, 
being always present, can well be assigned considerably less import- 
ance. Our problem is to determine the conditions which make it 
possible to get more for goods now than in 1913. 


% aK Bd 


Another interesting issue made during the week has been 
£1,803,300 of 8 per cent. Chinese Government Treasury 
Notes, repayable at par in five equal annual instalments 
commencing October Ist, 1925. These Notes are offered 
on behalf of Vickers, Ltd., at 98 per cent., and represent 
the payment of that Company for aircraft. China, like 
Mexico, is a country of vast potentialities ; unfortunately 
it resembles Mexico in other respects, and people who buy 
these Notes will no doubt be those who take a rosy view of 
the position in China during the next few years. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 “NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, Lendon’ 











THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND ! ! 


“English” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7s. 6d. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125 Charing Cross, London, W.C, 2 

















A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY iT? 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 


(Close to Southamptoa Row. ) 
} 
| 





Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery. 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
7 ‘Thibald ™ | Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 


FU RN ITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottonham Court Rd. W. 1 





ART GALLERIES. 


C. “LOV AT FRASER. 


An Exhibition of Drawings; Stage Scenes and 

Costumes ; Model Stage Settings, etc., September 27th 

to October 25th (all day Saturdays). 

Admission, 1s. 3d. HEAL&SON 
MANS ARD GALLERY, Tottenham C vurt Road, W. 


\ PALL, KER’S GALLERIES, 118 NEW BOND STREE T. —AN 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-CoLouRs will be held from October 17 
to 30. Figure Drawings by AMy SAWYER. Landscape and Flower 
Subjects by the late DorotHy Comyns Carr. Hours 10 to 5; Satur- 
days 10 to 1. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
NovemBer 18. Algeria. Fully booked. 
aAnuaRyY 9 ‘Garden of Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. 79 gns 
Later. Algeria, Italy, Spain, etc. 


Miss BrisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





ONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


> 





DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 

4 4 obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
mpany. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assurance -— Annuities," 

post oun from ‘ Apjupicator,” 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 
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DISCRIM [NATION 
WINE BUYING 


= difficulty of obtaining 

Spirits during the last three 

years has led to a tremendous de- 

mand for Port Wine ; and the very 
high wages earned during the War 
have enabled many people to pur- 
chase Port who previously were 
unable to. The results of this 
increased consumption have been 
twofold :— 

of increase of price, caused by the natural 

law of “ supply and demand.” 

2. The shipment to this country by “ get- 
rich-quick”” merchants — very often not 
connected with the wine trade—of any 
kind of Port—in any kind of condition. 


Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
whose 63 years’ reputation is in itsell 
a guarantee, are offering two wines, 
which worthily maintain the highest 
traditions of the Port Wine Trade. 


FINDLATER’S 
“TREBLE DIAMOND” PORT 


a delightful dinner wine, well-matured in wood, 
of perfect ruby colour, 


FINDLATER’S PORT 


Slightly fuller than Findlater’s Ireble Diamond.” 


84/~ per dozen bottles. For the convenience of 
those wishing to taste this Wine before ordering 
a quantity, the following small packages are 
available : 

6 bottles, 43/6 ; 3 bottles, 22/6; 1 bottle, 8/- 


(Including case and carriage.) 


(= WINES—SELECTION—— 


i] CLARET Per doz. 

| St. Emilion _ , me . §4/- 

St. Christoly r ons . -» 60,- 

St. Lambert. i at -» 66/- 

Pauillac is ‘ ~ Tae 
CHAMPAGNE 


Mercier, Private Cuvee, 1914 Vintage ... 180/- 
FRENCH MOSELLE 


*Moseloro”’ Estate Wine 72/- 
‘ Moseloro” Doctor ‘ 84/- 
SPARKLING MOSELLE 
Delataire et Fils ‘ .. 108/- 
WHITE BORDEAUX 

St. Morillon ues 48/- 

Vin de Graves .. . 54/- 

| Sauterne . one -» 6O0/- 
| SHERRY 

|| No. 10 Solera, nutty old style... ~ ih 

} } Old Fashioned Brown -- 7B 


} ; Full Price List on Application. 
|| DUC DE MARNE Ex. Quality Dry Vintage 
1911, 138/- 





————- — — - _ 





—— 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1836. LTD., 
Head Office : 
FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE,S.E.1 
BRANCHES IN CITY AND WEST END 
P.C.8.~—1 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Two Advanced Lectures in French, entitled (1) “Les origines fran- 
¢aises du romantisme frangais ” and (2) ‘‘ Leromantisme et la tradition 
classique,’’ will be given at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1, 
by M. Gustave Lanson, Professor of French Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, at 5.30 p.m. on Monday, October 20th, and Tuesday, 
October 28th. The chair at the first lecture will be taken by His 
Excellency the French Ambassador. Admission free, without ticket. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





HIBBERT LECTURES, 1919. 


COURSE of EIGHT PUBLIC LECTURES on “ Phases of 
Theism in Mediaeval India” will be given in Essex Hall, 
__ Essex Street, Strand, W.C., by the Rev. J. ESTLIN CAR- 
PENTER, D.D., Litt.D., formerly Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer in Comparative Religion in the University 
of Oxford, on WEDNESDAYS, OcroBER 22nd and 29th, NoveEMBER 5th, 
12th, 19th and 26th, and DecemsBer 3rd and 10th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Admission Free; without Ticket. 
A short Syllabus will be sent on application to the Athenwum Press, 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE. Autumn Lectures. 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART. 
At 8.45 p.m. at the Conference Hall, Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 

Wednesday, Oct. 22 “ Painting’ Chairman, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
Lecturer, WYNDHAM LEwISs. 

“ Poetry ’’ Chairman, LAURENCE BINYON. 
Lecturer, T. S. Enior. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12 ‘‘ Dancing’ Lecturer, MARGARET MorrIs. 

Thursday, Nov. 27 ‘‘ Music ”’ Lecturer, EUGENE GOOSSENS. 

Single tickets 5s. each, Members fifty per cent. reduction.—Apply 
Arts LEAGUE OF SERVICE, I Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
(Tel. : Regent 779.) 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, includin 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is quested 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars cegarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to the DIRECTOR, ool of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES on 

“MODERN EvuROPEAN History” (1815 onwards) 

by D. CuristiE Tarr, B.Sc. (Econ.), at South Place Institute, 

South Place, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2, on Tuesdays, at 

7.30 p.m., until December 9th. October 21st “‘ GERMANY.”’ 

Admission Free. Reserved Seats Course Tickets, 5s. For Syllabus 
apply to Hon. SECRETARY, Tuesday Lectures. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS: 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. , 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. .Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcE. 





E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. r. 

Unrversity Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinegrinc for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus post free from R#GISTRAR. 





Feces AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of qumgtionss experi- 

ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coachi ‘or examinations. 

Highest references.—Box 531, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ArtTHur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W,1. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





Geant. ARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 

educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 

Prospectus onapplication.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gases (Hon. Sch. Eng. 


Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short. 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel,: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING.—MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.——Mi_ner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters. 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnecy, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
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en LECTURE 
by 
MRS, ANNIE BESANT 


in 
THE QUEEN’S HALL 
(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd.), 
on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2o9th, 
at 8 p.m. (doors open 7.30), 


EDUCATION for the NEW ERA. 


Tickets, reserved, 7/6, 6/-, 3/6; unreserved, 1/6, 
from Capt. R. W. ENSOR, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 
and at Queen’s Hall. A few free tickets on application. 











India s Fight for Freedom 


A MASS MEETING 


will be held in the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
LONDON, 
On Saturday, October 25th, 1919, 
at 8 p.m. (doors open 7.15). 


SPEAKERS : 


ANNIE BESANT, 


Syed Hasan Imam, Ben Spoor, M.P., 
Col. Josiah Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P., 
B. G. Tilak, 


Jamnadas Dwarkadas. 


John Scurr, 
GEORGE LANSBURY, Chairman. 
ADMISSION FREE by Ticket from the SECRETARY, 


Home Rule for India League, 1 Robert Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamepers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. e aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tazopora CLark and Miss K. M. E tis. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to M to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








i. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


GHCRET: ARY.—University woman (25) desires post as Private 

Secretary to one engaged in social or political work. Previous experience in such 

work and as secretary of large trade federation, Knowledge of labour conditions 

and competent stenographer.—Box 540, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





NDERWOOD No. 5 TYPEWRITER, latest two-colours, tabu- 
gg and backspacer, in absolutely new condition. Also latest Remington, 
.10. Sacrifice £25 each.—Wuiure, Arcade, Northampton. 





ALAGA FRUIT FARM.—To Artists or Convalescent Men, 
Primitive Cottage, furnished, in paradisical surroundings, offered at 25s. weekly. 
—Write, Box 541, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 





ADY (42) desiring London opportunities for Art Study, used 
to simple life, own cooking, etc., would housekeep for two or three young artists 
or give artist's wife friendly help spare time; terms mutually advantageous.— 

rh Box 537, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





AN ANY READER of THE NEW STATESMAN recommend Rooms 
for the winter in South Cornwall where it would be oe to take a young 
baby ?—Mrs. Pacer, 11 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Mattuusian LeaGue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest prices 
of all. On Vulcanite, up to 7s. per tooth ; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s.; Platinum, £2. 

Cash or offers. Call or post (mention New STATESMAN. )—Messrs, Pacer, 219. 
Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 





OVER CYCLE for Sale (frame 26 inches), bought new during 
strike emergency but not used. All accessories. Price 13 guineas or near offer. 
Can be seen by appointment in Saneee. —Box 539, New Sratesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





NOW READY. 


OCTOBER SALE LIST (24 pp.) of 
CLEAN SECONDHAND (Surplus Library) BOOKS 
and others now offered at greatly reduced prices. 

Library Subscriptions from {3 per annum. 
Sale List and Library Terms post free. 
DAY’S LIBRARY, LTD., 96 Mount STREET, W. 1 














BOOKSELLERS’ sor. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 


BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 Hicu HOoLBorN, LONDON, W.C. 1. All Books 
are in new condition as when originally published. No 
second-hand books teal 


} 








“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World,” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “ open” shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth.’ If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
Any Book you want 


B O O K S H, B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 














THE -PETERSF I ELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if nana and sent by post. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooKks 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 1. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

No. 394.—Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts, Painters, Engravers, 

Architecture, &c. 
No. 395.—Illustrated Catalogue of Old World Literature, Early Printed 
Books, Rare and Beautiful Books, Fine Bindings, &c. 
(in preparation). 





ELLER, 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 nies Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


‘ 


OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 numbers, 
£7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 308.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 288.; Webb, History of Trade Unioniam, 1896, 288.; Scott's 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 64. ; 
Beardsley, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £610s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 308.; Max Beerbohm's 
Cartoons, “ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2ls.; Owen and Blakeway's 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vois., 1874, £2 2s.’ Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold's Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, 
£5 5s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. i to 4 £12; 
Burton’s English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s. ; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, 1st Edit., 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 10s.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s.; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


rare, 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack — Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boccaccio's Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


( VATALOGUE of Books in English Literature, including rare works 

by Richard Brathwaite, Thomas Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dr. Johnson, 

etc., from the —— Court, Huth, and other famous collections. Post free on 
application.—P. J. & A. E. Doser, 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 


CATAL OGUE OF MODERN: BOOKS (belles lettres and first 
4 editions) will be sent post free to booklovers sending name and address in a 
legible form to Tue Buncatow, 8 Abercorn Place, N.W. 8. 











OOK& WANTED. —Reginald 1 Kaufmann's “Sentence of Silence,’ 


pablicbed ats —Box 538, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings 
way, : 


’ 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen an dom will receive regularly their 


Illustrated Announcement 


ist 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


MOUNTAIN PATHS 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PHANTOM JOURNAL AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By E. V. LUCAS, Author of “ ’Twixt Eagle and Dove.’ 
Feap. 8vo. Gs. net. 


NOT THAT IT MATTERS 
By A. A. MILNE, Author of ‘‘ The Day’s Play.” 
8vo. 6s. net. 

ESSAYS ON ART 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Author of ‘ Thoughts on 
the War.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL 


Feap. 


By OSCAR WILDE. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
THE FAIRY GREEN 
By ROSE FYLEMAN, Author of “ Fairies and 
Chimneys.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF BR. L. S. 
By GEORGE E. BROWN. With 2 Portraits and 


6 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAETERLINCK’S DOG 
By GEORGETTE 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ONE + rps PICTURES FROM EDEN 


Selected by L. H. BREWITT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A enOnT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
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